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CLOSE TO 
ROCKERIE 
& WALLS 


—Anywhere one has 


sickle, the Electric 


and weeds too ! 


to cut with shears or 


Grassmaster will cut 
in a fraction of the 
time without toil and 
without stooping. 
Models for house 
supply, car batteries 
or portable generators 


FROM £17 10s. 


“‘ Hedges are better kept today ! 


than for many a long year.” 
The Electric Tarpen-Trimmer with the speed of 
Ten Men now makes it possible to maintain fine 
hedges as they were in the days of abundant 
labour. The clean cutting 12” straight blade of 
the Tarpen-Trimmer makes a smooth finish easy. 
CAN BE USED ANYWHERE. Models to 
operate from mains supply, car batteries and 
generators. 


FarpenTrimmer 


Please send for Folder 7 :— TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD., 
Ixworth House, Ixworth Place, London, 8.W.3 


R.H.S. Award of 
Merit, 1949. 
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thrills to come! 


EVEN FOR 
THE ROSE 


CONNOISSEUR! 


Buds swelling, almost 
showing colour — soon you will see 
what these new Wheatcroft Roses 
can really do! And you won’t be 
disappointed! For they are the pick 
of the world’s latest developments. 
Roses superb in their surpassing 
colour, form, scent, continuity of 
blooming and sheer vigour. Roses 
that will give you beauty and 
contentment throughout the years. 
That is why so many expert 
rosarians insist on — 


THE NAME IN ROSES 


WHEATCROFT BROS. LTD., Ruddington Rose 
Nurseries, Nottingham 


TAS /WH.$2 
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‘MUSHROOM COMPOST 


Will ensure success all the year round. All ready for 
spawning—No necessary 
| —Nosmell—No trouble--Can anywhere 
| Complete substitute for Stable Manure—Only 
| 6in. depth required. Large bag (about 4 bushels), 36/-; 
| medium bag (about 2 bushels), 20/-; compl with 
| spawn. Small bag (about 1 bushel), 12/6, including 

spawn. 


POULTMURE 
| The most efficient as well as the most economical 
| organic, better than Stable Manure, used by the leading 
| gardeners throughout the country. 1 cwt., 37/6; 
+ cwe., 28 Ib., 12/—; 14 Ib., 7/3. 
Special prices available for quantities of | ton and over. 
Carriage paid. 


POULTMURE LTD. (Dept. R.H.s.) 


5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX. 
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Lawn— 
MOSS KILLER for Lawns. Excellent for — 
bating most known eats of Moss. 2 to 3 o: 


per sq. yd. 2/9; S/-; 7/- (14 ibs.) 


LAWN WEED KILLER as used on Royal iam 

Q) and Parks. Kills the weed, restores the 
| a necessity for beautiful lawns. 3/3; 4/9; ty 
“TWO-IN-ONE”’ hormone lawn weed killer 
® and turf reviver. Kills the weeds and ipromenee 


the growth by the grass in one operatio 
7 Ibs. 6/-; 14 Ibs. 10/-; 28 Ibs. 18/6. 


PATH WEED KILLER. To complete the picture 
of a perfect lawn the ene paths should be 


cleared of all weed growth 
3/3; 6/-; 18/6 (7 Ibs.). 


Of Seedsmen’s Stores etc. In case © 
of difficulty (postage extra) direct 
from Dept. 7, 
ViIVUS PRODUCTS LTD., 
Brackley, Northants. 
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Plant 
Pathology 


A NEW QUARTERLY JOUR- 
NAL DEVOTED TO PLANT 
DISEASES AND PESTS 


Single issues 4s. Od. By post 4s. 14d. 


Annual subscription (commencing 
with any issue) 16s. 6d. 


Published for the 
Plant Pathology Laboratory 
of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
by 
H. M. STATIONERY OFFICE 


York House, Ki W.C.2; 
Street, 

Box 569, London, S.E. ny 13a Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, 2; 39 King Street, Man- 
chester, 2; 2 Edmund. Street, Birmingham, 3; 
1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff; Tower 
Lane, Bristol, 1; 80 Chichester Street, 


OR THROUGH ANY BOOKSELLER 


THE 


Chiltern Tree 
Surgeons 


Specialists in the 
preservation of mature 
and ornamental trees 


27 QUEEN COURT 
QUEEN SQUARE, W.C.1 
TERMINUS 8394 


The 
Supreme 
Hard Court 


The “ Hart ” Non-attention Court— 
designed to combine the best features 
of the normal hard and semi-loose 
types. Has a fast gritty surface and 
requires no maintenance. Colour is 
a pleasing grey-green. Suitable for 
play all the year round. Brochures 
and further details on request. 


GARDE NS—planned and construc- 
ted in all phases. Let us know your 
requirements early. 


MAXWELL M. HART 
(LONDON) LIMITED 


WINNERSH, WOKINGHAM, BERKS. 
*Phone: Wokingham 1112-3 


Ask for list of Hardy, 

Healthy, Yorkshire-grown 

Rock and Herbaceous 
plants 


* 


The Polyanthus 
Specialists 


* 


WILLIAM LORD 


(LEEDS) LTD. 
Polyanthus Nurseries, 
Wetherby Road, 
Bardsey, nr. Leeds 
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... are traditionally to be 
found in England—and of 


course in the beautifully- 
illustrated pages of GARDENING 12 AR 

ILLUSTRATED. G sth RATED 
Month by month this famous Publication 


magazine is packed with articles, features and 
information which enthusiastic gardeners 
everywhere find invaluable. All aspects of 
world horticulture, contributions by leading 
plantsmen, fruit and vegetable growers, and 
news of the latest British and European varieties 
are regular features of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Readers are also kept up to date with the latest 
scientific developments in research work. 


If you are not already a reader of this famous 
horticultural magazine, place a regular order 
with your newsagent today. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY 1/- 


THE FINEST VALUE IN 
QUALITY LAWNMOWERS 


WEBB Hand or Electric Lawnmower 
NOW—and enjoy lawn perfection! Built by 

engineers, the WEBB range includes 
models to suit everv Fe G19" 10 ine. Hand 
Machines WHIPPET 10 inc. P.T.), 
(f9°15‘11 inc. P.T.), ‘WITCH’ 
inc. P.T.), and ‘TWO-SPEED DE 

(£15° 13°5 inc. P.T.)—and Electric 
Mockines and 14” ELECTRIC Lawn- 
mowers (prices from {29°17'0 inc. P.T.—the 
14” size being available as a_ self-propelled 
model). Outstanding for efficient service and 
long life, these mowers in rate many exclu- 
sive features, including double row self-aligning 
Ball Bearings, and offer remarkable value for 
money. 


The ideal power 
lawnmower— 
electrically pro- 
pelled and 
operated. 


SEE THEM AT YOUR DEALERS—or write TO-DAY for FREE illustrated Folders to 
Dept. R.H.S.1, H. C. WEBB & CO. LTD., Tame Road, Witton, Birmingham, 6 


ALL MODELS GUARANTEED FOR 5 YEARS 


) 
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FOR LOVELY LAWNS WITH LESS EFFORT 
ELECTRIC 
LAWNMOWER 
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THERE IS ONLY ONE GENUINE ORIGINAL ‘‘STRAWBMAT”’ 


and we make it—so 


IMAGINE THIS IS A 
STRAWBERRY 


or grit. You can always pick fruit 
like this if only you will ure STRAWBMATS instead of 
loose, untidy straw. You will also get them earlier. Why 
not CHEAT THE SLUGS and trap the sun’s heat? 
As recommended by Adam the Gardener, see Sunday Express 
20/5/51, and Mr. Middleton’s Gardening Guide, and as 
supplied to the Country Gentlemen’s Association. 
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NOTHING CHEAPER CAN BE BOUGHT 
NOTHING BETTER CAN BE GOT 


Preferably obtain from your local dealer: 
27/- for 36 12” mats. 54/- for 36 21” mats. 
36/- for 36 18” mats. 72/- for 36 24” mats. 


OR, if time does not press, send S.A.E. for our 
beautiful folder* to:— 


STRAWBERRY 
PROTECTION CO. 


52 LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


ALUMINIUM 


trouble free 


GREENHOUSES 


Supplied for Royal 
Horticultural! Society’s 
Gardens at Wisley. 


Timber houses also supplied. 
Standard design or special 
requirements. 


WOOD LATH AND 

OTHER GREENHOUSE 

BLINDS SUPPLIED TO 
ORDER 


First cost is the last with a modern 
ALUMINIUM HOUSE 

Once installed, requires no _ further 

attention. Ventilator troubles eliminated. 

Retains appearance always, without paint or 

other protection. Send now for full details. 

COMPLETE MAINTENANCE SERVICE. Boilers supplied. Heating systems 
overhauled, repaired, remodelled. General repairs, painting, glazing, etc. 
Estimates free. 


W. RICHARDSON & CO. LTD. 


NEASHAM ROAD, DARLINGTON 


London Office : 117, Victoria Street, $.W.1 


HORTICULTURAL AND HEATING ENGINEERS. (Established 75 years.) 


Associated Firms: J. WEEKS & CO. (Chelsea). JAMES GRAY (Chelsea). SIMPSON & FARMER (Glasgow) 
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FOR SPORTS GROUNDS 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 


PIONEERS of HARD LAWN TENNIS COURTS - 1908 


PRE-EMINENT  - 1908 - 1952 


SEMI-LOOSE, as used for the Hard Court Championships for the 
last 20 years, or NO-UPKEEP HARD COURTS. 


Sole Makers of 
EN-TOUT-CAS RUNNING TRACKS 


as used for the Olympic Games, Wembley— 
White City, Oxford University, etc. 


Main Selling Agents for *‘BITUTURF’ 
PRACTICE AND MATCH CRICKET PITCHES 


Please send for new booklet, also our Price List for Sports Ground Accessories, to : 


(Syston, 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER 46)23%°5:.) 


LONDON OFFICE at HARRODS, KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1 (Sports Dept.—ist Floor) Tel. : Sloane 8117-8 


Bust to remind you... 


that for the BETTER production of Tomatoes, 

Chrysanthemums, Dahlias and all Plants and 

Crops in Garden, Cloche, Greenhouse and 

Nursery, there is nothing QUITE like regular 
“Feeding ’’ with 


The Ten-Day Fertiliser (REGD.) 
(The Original Liquid Manure) 

Nitrogen (14%), Phosphates (5%), Potash (6%) 
in ‘‘ Balanced Soluble Form! 
Economical Safe Effective 
Obtainable everywhere in 8d. pkts., 2/6, 5/-, & 12/6 Cartons 


Now is the time to feed all your plants with SANGRAL 
A product of LASCO LTD., LIVERPOOL, 3 
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with 
the 


“RAPID 
JUNIOR” 


Plants and lawns are at their best when regu- 
larly watered. Here is an inexpensive time-and- 
labour saver made by the firm that has specialised 
in watering equipment for over 28 years. The 
**Rapid Junior "’ waters a 40 ft. dia. circle. It is 
simple and strong and will last a lifetime. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FROM STOCK. 
Price £3 0. 0. Carriage 4/8 (3/- returnable) 


_ obtained from you local Seedsman. 


Lindex garden spray Is 
the new insecticide for 
amateurs—Lindex will 
control with safety, 
Green and Black Fly (Aphis), Apple Sawfly, 
Woolly Aphis, Sucker, Leaf Miner, Caterpillars 
and other pests, and so allow you = 
to gather unharmed produce from 

your Garden. It is non-poisonous Joh 
and economical; one 3/- bottle will fF" 
make at least 20 gallons of highly ee 
efficient spray. Don’t wait for the 

damage—get Lindex, there’s noth- 
ing to touch it. Full details may be 


British OVERHEAD IRRIGATION LTD. 


UPPER HALLIFORD - SHEPPERTON - MIDDLESEX 
Tel. : Sunbury 3077/8 Cables : Irrigation, Shepperton 


CONTAINS LINDANE 
Ke new garlen spray with, a difference 
Made by 
THE MURPHY CHEMICAL CO. LTD. 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD - HERTS 
THE MORTEGG PEOPLE 


Water lilies, marginal plants, oxygenating 
plants in a wide range of varieties supplied 
direct from our gardens.-Hardy fish and 
mollusca also bred in our own pools. 
Visitors welcomed at any time during 
business hours or by special appointment. 
Send name and address and 14d. postage 
stamp for price List. 


Highlands Water Gardens 


RICKMANSWORTH HERTS 
Tel. : Rickmansworth 3384 


UNCERTAINTY 
FROM 
GARDENING 


Write now for our 
GARDEN 
CATAL 


Seed Growers & Nurserymen 


EDINBURGH *7 


It controls — yet it’s safe! | 

Water.... | 
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Words about weeds... 


ank these weeds out old boy. Lawn looks s 


ell now, there’s something called ‘ Dicotox ’ which transforms lawn-weeding into a 

pleasure. You simply add it to water as directed and spray it on with a watering-can. 

A few weeks later, the weeds are dead. 

What, all of them ? 

All that really matter — dandelions, plantains, daisies, sorrel and many others. What’s 

more, the grass is unharmed. 

Sounds wonderful, but I suppose it will cost me a fortune ? 

No! One three and threepenny bottle will do 1,600 square feet — which I should say 

is just about the size of your lawn. 

I'll stop this painful task at once. ‘ Dicotox’*, you said ? 

It’s an M&B product, so it’s all right. 


2:4D 
SELECTIVE 
WEEDKILLER 


trade mark brand 


An M&B Horticultural Product 
Bottles of 6 fl. oz.(to treat | 600 sq.ft.) 3s.3d. 
Tins of | qt. (to treat 1,200 sq. yds.) 17s, 6d. 
Tins of | gal. (to treat 4,800 sq. yds.) 60s. Od. 
Drums of 5 gal. (to treat § acres) 220s. Od ‘ll, 
MAY & BAKER LTD 
DAGENHAM 


When one man 
goes to mow... 


Cultivation of a beautiful lawn, like most of life’s lovelier things will 
always require a deal of patient care. But it need no longer mean 
hard work. One man can now go to mow with a light heart 
and an easy step ... behind his ‘ Firefly’. This powerful fo 
motor-driven mower easily keeps 4 
even the largest lawns neat and 
tidy—and does it in double quick 
time. The ‘ Firefly’ not only takes 
the sting out of work, it cuts costs as 
well. Sounds too good to be true ? 
Use the ‘ Firefly’ and see for your- 
self. It is available in three sizes— 
16”, 20” and 24” cut. 


ALEXANDER SHANKS & SON LTD., Dens Iron Works, Arbroath 


London Office: 68 Victoria Street, S.W.! 
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This Whitsun 


and be SURE your 
Greetings Arrive — 


We guarantee the delivery of fresh 
flowers locally or anywhere in the free 
world within a matter of hours if necessary. 


INTERFLORA 


THE INTERNATIONAL 


orists isp tying 
the above symbol Flowers-by-Wire Service 


358/362 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.14 


Issued by INTERFLORA, DEPT. R.H.S., 


SPRAYING MACHINERY 

Whether applying Weedkillers, Wasies or 

Dusts, there is the right machine for the job. 
Tank capacities from 3 to 350 gallons. 


Outputs from 3 to 450 gallons per hour at pressures 
from 25 to 570 ibs. per square inch. 


WHO..ME 


~~ 


Vermorel Pneumatic 
Hand Sprayer 


With this sprayer, pressure is 
established before spraying is 
started, therefore no pumping 


Yes, the lawn badly needs attention . . - but is required during work. 
he can work up no enthusiasm for the job. The spray is controlled by a 
A ROTOSCYTHE would transform him into lever tap enabling the spray to 
the enthusiastic gardener he used to be. . . 
aneously. 
this machine not only cuts easier and 
better, it spring cleans the lawn. This Working liquid capacity: 
mower uses the unique rotary scythe 3} pints 
action for cutting any length of grass Weight complete: 4 Ibs. 
and vacuum collection of cuttings. 
No regrinding. In haze grey Hand Sprayers Knapsack and Pneumatic 


Knapsack models 
High Pressure Hand Power Power Sprayers with aux- 


larger gardens... Machines iliar i 
: . y engines or power 
choose the 16” Windsor ¢ Powder Sprayers, Hand or _ take-off 


o4 at $0 gns. Sy Engine-driven Dust Guns, etc. 
Other Rotoscythes available. Ask your local dealer or Catalogue and full particulars from 


POWER SPECIALITIES LIMITED COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 


BATH ROAD WEST - SLOUGH - BUCKS 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX. 


and ember trim. For 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—MAY AND JUNE 


Tugspay, May 20 
to 
Fripay, May 23 


For details see below. 


WEDNESDAY, June 4 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


THurRsDAY, June 5 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


TUESDAY, June 10 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 11 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Tuespay, June 24 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. 


WEDNESDAY, June 25 
10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Fripay, June 27 


12 NOON to 7 P.M. 


SaTuRDAY, June 28 
10 A.M. to § P.M. 


Shows 


SHow. 


Iris Society’s Show. 


Fortnightly Show. 
National Cactus and Succulent Society’s 


Competition. 


British National Carnation Society’s 
Pink Competition. 
Fortnightly Show. 
Flowering Tree and Shrub Competition. 
British Delphinium Society’s Show. 
Cactus and Succulent Society’s 
Competition. 


Rose Society’s Show. 


Lectures 


TuEsDAY, June 10, at 3 P.M. ‘Cultivation of Cacti and Succulents” by 


MRS. VERA HIGGINS, M.A., F.L.S., V.M.H. 
Tuespay, June 24, at 3 P.M. “The Snow Mountains of China” by 


DR. J. F. ROCK. 
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Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repetition 


of that given on the first. 
Vegetable Garden 


May 7-8. Thinning, Transplanting and Successional Cropping. 
(Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Flower Garden 
May 28-29. The Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (Commencing at 2 P.M.) 


Colorado Beetle—The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
emphasizes once again the need to be on the alert for any sign of the 
Colorado Beetle. 

During 1951, 8 breeding colonies and 83 single beetles were dis- 
covered in England and Wales. Although these figures are less than 
those for 1950, it is still essential to maintain constant vigilance to 
prevent the Colorado Beetle from becoming established here. 

In order to carry out the Ministry’s policy of complete extermination 
of the pest, it is vital that, as soon as any beetle or grub is discovered, 
the facts should be reported without delay. Those connected with the 
horticultural industry can greatly assist the Ministry in its policy. 

Any yellowish beetle with black stripes running from head to tail, 
not across, or any red or reddish-yellow grub found feeding upon 
potato leaves should be regarded as suspect. Specimens should be 
placed in a tin box, without holes, with a piece of potato leaf, and the 
box sent to the Ministry of Agriculture, Plant Pathology Laboratory, 
28 Milton Road, Harpenden, Hertfordshire, with a letter stating the 
exact place where the insects were found and the name and address of 
the sender. Nothing more should be done until instructions are received 
from the Ministry. 


American Camellia Society—Arrangements have been made by 
the American Camellia Society for MR. J. A. SLOCOCK to act as honorary 
agent for them in Great Britain. The annual subscription is {1 15s., 
which includes a quarterly pamphlet giving up-to-date news of new 
techniques and varieties together with an annual year book, the last 
number of which included over 300 pages and numerous illustrations. 
Subscriptions should be sent direct to Mr. J. A. Slocock at Messrs. 
W. C. Slocock Ltd., Goldsworth Nursery, Woking, Surrey. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHELSEA SHOW, 1952 


Private View — There will be a special Private View on Tuesday, May 20, 
between 2 P.M. and 8 p.M., open only to Fellows and Associates on surrender 
of the special detachable part of their annual tickets. For details please refer 
to the paragraph relating to Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets on page 147. 
In no circumstances, by payment or otherwise, can extra admissions 
to the Private View be allowed. 

Dates of Show - The Show will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, May 21, 22 and 23, in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
London, S.W. 3. 
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Times - Fellows and Associates 
Fellows, Associates, and holders of Fellows’ Transferable Tickets are ad- 
mitted free of charge during the following periods: 
Wednesday, May 21 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Thursday, May 22 = 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Friday, May 23 8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


The Public 
Admission on payment may be obtained only during the following periods: 
Wednesday, May 21 12NOONto8pP.m. Admission 15s. 


Thursday, May 22 = 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. we 7s. 6d. 
Friday, May 23 8.30 A.M. to 12 NOON - 55. 
12 NOON to 5 P.M. 2s. 6d. 


In no circumstances can admission be gained at any time on Tuesday, May 
20, or before 12 noon on Wednesday, May 21. 


Admission of Children - Children under five years of age cannot be 
admitted. The charge for the admission of children over five years of age will 


be the same as for adults. 


Parties — No reduction in the price of admission can be made for parties 
of visitors, but tickets may be obtained beforehand to save trouble on arrival. 
Application, accompanied by a remittance to cover the cost of the tickets 
required, should be made to the Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, early in May. Such applications must 
reach the Secretary by the first post on Friday, May 16. 


Fellows’ and Associates’ Tickets - A Fellow subscribing 4 guineas 
annually receives 1 non-transferable and 5 transferable tickets. The non- 
transferable ticket has a detachable portion which will admit only the Fellow 
to whom it is issued and one other person to the Private View on May 20. 

A Fellow subscribing 3 guineas annually receives 1 non-transferable and 
2 transferable tickets. The non-transferable ticket has a detachable portion 
which will admit only the Fellow to whom it is issued and one other person 
to the Private View on May 20. 

A Fellow subscribing 2 guineas annually receives 1 transferable ticket. This 
ticket has a detachable portion which will admit only the Fellow to whom it is 
issued to the Private View on May 20. 

An Associate receives 1 non-transferable ticket. This ticket has a detachable 
portion which will admit only the Associate to whom it is issued to the 
Private View on May 20. 

Each Fellows’ ticket, both non-transferable and transferable, will admit one 
person at any time when the Show is open on Wednesday. Thursday, and 
Friday, May 21, 22 and 23, but the non-transferable ticket may, of course, 
be used only by the Fellow to whom it is issued. An Associate’s ticket may 
be used only by the Associate to whom it is issued. 

Transferable tickets may not be left at the turnstiles for collection by persors 
visiting the Show later, but may be posted at the Post Office in Main Avenue. 


Catering - It is regretted that it is not possible to provide set luncheons 
and teas, but buffets for the service of light refreshments will be available. 
There will also be separate enclosures for the service of alcoholic beverages. 


Post Office & Telephones-A Post Office for the transaction of 
ordinary Post Office business will be found in Main Avenue, as will also 
several Public Telephone Boxes. 
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Railway Inquiries —- British Railways have an inquiry bureau in the 
Show, situated in Main Avenue on the corner of Crossway. 

Band - The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards will, by courtesy of the 
Officer Commanding, play each afternoon in the Ranelagh Gardens, where 
chairs are provided. 

Cloakroom - A cloakroom at which bags, parcels, etc., may be deposited 
will be situated in Main Avenue. 


Catalogue - An official Catalogue and Guide to the Show will be on sale 
in the Grounds, price 1s. 6d. 


Invalid Chairs - The arrangements for the admission of invalid chairs 
will be as follows: 
On Tuesday, May 20, Fellows and Associates in invalid chairs will be admitted 
between 2 P.M. and 8 P.M. on presentation of tickets for the Private View. 
There will be a charge of 5s. for each chair, and that charge will cover one 
attendant. 
On Wednesday, May 21, no invalid chairs can be admitted. 
On Thursday, May 22, invalid chairs will be admitted only between 8.30 A.m. 
and 12 NOON on presentation of Fellows’ or Associates’ tickets, or on payment 
of 7s. 6d. for the occupant of the chair. There will also be a charge of 5s. for 
the chair, and that charge will cover one attendant. 
On Friday, May 23, invalid chairs will be admitted only between 8.30 A.M. 
and 12 NOON on presentation of Fellows’ or Associates’ tickets, or on payment 
of 5s. for the occupant of the chair. There will also be a charge of 5s. for the 
chair, and that charge will cover one attendant. 
The Society cannot arrange for the provision of invalid chairs, but they may be 
hired from Messrs. Resilco Invalid Carriages Ltd., 262 King St., London, W. 6. 


TRANSPORT 


Visitors travelling by car, taxi or coach should alight at the Embankment 
entrance. 
Visitors travelling to London will find the following Railway and Bus Services 
of London Transport operating from the Main Line Termini: 

CANNON STREET (Railway). District Line direct to Sloane Square. 


CHARING CROSS (Railway). District Line direct to Sloane Square. 
(Bus) Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

EUSTON (Railway). Northern Line to Charing Cross, thence by District 
Line to Sloane Square. 

FENCHURCH STREET (Railway). Tower Hill direct to Sloane Square. 

KING’S CROSS AND ST. PANCRAS (Railway). Piccadilly Line from King’s 
Cross and St. Pancras to Leicester Square, thence Northern Line to Charing 
Cross, thence District Line to Sloane Square. Or Circle Line direct to 
Sloane Square. (Buses) Number 77 or 77A to Trafalgar Square, thence 
Number 11 or 39 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

LIVERPOOL STREET (Railway). By Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. 
(Bus) Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

LONDON BRIDGE (Buses). Number to to Victoria, thence by Number 11, 
39 or 46 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

MARYLEBONE (Railway). Bakerloo Line to Paddington, thence by Circle 
Line to Sloane Square. 
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PADDINGTON (Railway). Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) 
Number 36 or 36A to Marble Arch, Park Lane, thence by Number 137 to 
Chelsea Bridge Road, Royal Hospital Road. 

vicToriA (Railway). District Line direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) 
Number 11, 39 or 46 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

WATERLOO (Railway). Northern or Bakerloo Line to Charing Cross, 
thence by District Line to Sloane Square. (Bus) Number 46 to Lower 
Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

BAKER STREET (Railway). Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) 
Number 2, 30 or 74 to Marble Arch, Park Lane, thence by Number 137 
to Chelsea Bridge Road, Royal Hospital Road. 


WISLEY IN MAY 


Mix: Fellows who make long journeys to visit the Chelsea Show 
like to visit Wisley during the same week ; and this is a most favour- 
able time to do so, for not only are flowers more numerous and varied 
than at any other season, but the fresh green foliage of the deciduous 
trees and shrubs is in itself a source of pleasure. Some items of special 
interest during May are the Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Magnolias and 
Primulas in the Wild Garden and on Battleston Hill; Lilacs and Crabs 
in Seven Acres and Howard’s Field; and rock garden plants. 

Turning first to the trial collection of hardy hybrid Rhododendrons 
on Battleston Hill the visitor will find both old and new varieties in a 
wide range of colour and form. All these are obtainable from nurseries, 
and their labels indicate those which have received the Society’s Awards 
for their value in the garden. On the opposite side of the broad grass 
walk the dwarf, evergreen Azaleas will be displaying innumerable pink, 
rose and mauve flowers. These include the comparatively new planting 
of Kurume Azaleas (varieties of Rhododendron obtusum var. japonicum), 
most of which are happily established, although a few are not completely 
hardy at Wisley. 

The large-flowered deciduous Azaleas are represented by a selection 
of the best varieties planted at the top of the Hill, and passing these one 
comes to the beds of Rhododendron species arranged in their botanical 
series. To see the glowing purple of R. saluenense in sunshine, the deli- 
cate pink flowers of R. Schlippenbachu poised like butterflies, or the com- 
bination of blue-green foliage and apricot corollas achieved by R. 
concatenans, is to appreciate the high ratings accorded to many species by 
those who have made this genus their special study. One of the most 
conspicuous trees here is a young standard of Halesia monticola, the 
Mountain Snowdrop-tree, larger of flower and more inclined to grow 
upward than the more common H. carolina which often retains the 
bush form. 

In and around the dell, on the far side of the bridge, there are many 
more Rhododendrons interplanted with Magnolias, Camellias, species of 
Sorbus and other trees and shrubs which look well in association with 
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them. Some of the larger specimens on the north side of the ridge were 
planted fourteen years ago when the Society first acquired this land. 
Development of the area continues, and during the past winter further 
clearing and planting has been carried out on the south side. 

Leaving Battleston Hill and turning left along the service road the 
visitor will soon reach the Model Fruit Gardens, passing on the left a 
border of hybrid Brooms in flower. The three plots were planted five 
years ago with a selection of tree and soft fruits, the varieties of Apple 
and Pear having been chosen to give as long a succession as possible. ‘The 
object of these plots is to give the amateur guidance in the selection of 
varieties, planting-distances, and methods of training and pruning. As 
the soil here is very sandy an annual mulch of manure and spent hops is 
applied. 

Crossing Weather Hill, where the golden, melon-scented Cytisus 
Battandieri, the rose-coloured Cercis Siliquastrum (Judas Tree), the 
later Japanese Cherries and many different Crabs are at their best, one 
comes to the Alpine House where there is still a bright show of flowers. 
Such small shrubs as the hybrid Brooms Cytisus Beant and C. kewensis 
and Kurume Azaleas, together with the varieties of Saxifraga Cotyledon, 
form a pleasing background for the smaller specimens. These will 
include several species of Lewisia with white or pink and often prettily 
veined blooms, Ramonda pyrenaica and R. Nathaliae with clear lavender 
flowers lifted above dark hairy rosettes of foliage, Oxalis enneaphylla 
with glistening white flowers among glaucous blue-grey leaves, O. adeno- 
phylla, lilac-pink but otherwise similar, Rhodohypoxis Baurit, freely pro- 
ducing a succession of flowers varying from crimson to pink or white, 
and Erinacea Anthyllis, a little grey-green spiny bush dotted with Pea- 
shaped lavender-blue blossoms. Unusually vivid patches of colour are 
formed by pans of the scarlet Tulipa linifolia and of single-flowered 
forms of Anemone pavonina in scarlet, pink or purple. 

Descending through the Rock Garden one comes upon bright drifts 
of Aubrietas, Saxifrages and Phlox in many varieties, and there are 
plenty of other choice plants to be seen. Among these we may mention 
Penstemon Scouleri and P. Newberryi covered with lilac and cerise 
flowers, Anacyclus maroccanus forming a leafy mat starred with white 
Daisies, Tiarella Wherryi, a delicate pink-flushed Foam Flower with 
bronze-mottled leaves, and the intense blue Omphalodes cappadocica. 
Along the pond margins where the Royal Ferns are unfurling rust- 
coloured fronds, there are Marsh Marigolds and Primulas, and beside 
the Wistaria-covered bridge the first lovely purple flowers of Jris 
laevigata will expand before the end of the month. 

During May there is plenty of colour in every part of the Wild 
Garden. The lofty hedges of old hybrids of Rhododendron ponticum, 
while serving as admirable windbreaks, give a brave show of flowers, best 
viewed from the higher parts of the Rock Garden. In the sheltered bays 
between them may be found trees of Magnolia Wilsonii and M. high- 
downensis with nodding snow-white flowers set among delicate young 
leaves, Styrax japonica of equal grace, and Cornus florida rubra which 
rarely fails at Wisley to produce a rose-bracted flowerhead at the tip of 
every twig. Some shrubs of interest are the white-flowered Stewartia 
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serrata and Styrax Obassia, Daphne pontica of subdued colouring but 
most agreeably evening-scented, and Fothergilla monticola with short 
spikes of conspicuously staminate creamy flowers. Among the herba- 
ceous plants which add so greatly to the attraction of the Wild Garden 
at this season the Primulas are the most prominent. There are also 
Trilliums in white and pink, Lilies of the Valley in several different 
forms, Meconopsis in blue, yellow and orange, Soldanellas and Schizo- 
codons with daintily frilled flowers, and many others. 

The prospect in Seven Acres where massed trees and shrubs can be 
viewed across wide stretches of mown grass, is quite different. Here, 
in a setting of varied greens, appear the delicate tints of Crabs and the 
later Cherries and the pure white of Exochordas and Spiraeas, Cornus 
Nuttallii and C.Kousa. Japanese Quinces, Lilacs and many different 
species of Berberis provide somewhat stronger colouring. 

A pleasant walk can be taken through the Pinetum to Howard’s 
Field, where many different Lilacs will be in flower. The display begins 
with the old French hybrids ‘Lamartine’ and ‘Mirabeau,’ and finishes 
several weeks later with some of the floriferous, although small-flowered 
species. Here also are a number of Crabs, Spiraeas and Brooms, and 
before the month ends the earliest Rose species, R. primula and 
R. Hugonis, will be out. On the return journey the visitor will find much 
of interest in the Award of Garden Merit collection and the adjacent 
Azalea Garden, and the greenhouses and nearby walls will amply repay 


inspection. 


UNUSUAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
FOR HEDGES 


F. P. Knight, F.L.S. 
(Lecture given on November 6, 1951 ; THE HON. LEWIS PALMER in the Chair) 


He can be more than living walls which surround or divide up 
a garden, and immediately after accepting the Council’s invitation 
to give this talk, I set out to obtain photographs of examples which, 
while being of interest in themselves, would also indicate the wide range 
of plants which could be used to form hedges. It soon became apparent, 
however, that my main problem would be one of selection and not of 
collection. 

I herewith acknowledge my gratitude to numerous friends for the help 
I received. Photographs reached me from Canada, the U.S.A., Germany, 
N. Ireland, as well as from numerous other places in Great Britain. 
Unfortunately, I was unable to arrange for all the hedges to be photo- 
graphed, and particularly regret*not being able to show a picture of a 
hedge of Desfontainea spinosa in Argyllshire, or of Drimys aromatica at 
Castlewellan in Co. Down. I am particularly indebted to The Division 
of Horticulture, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawa, for permission to 
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reproduce examples of their very extensive trials of plants for hedges. 
Full details are contained in their publication Hedges and their Uses, 
W. T. Macoun, Bulletin No. 142, Dominion of Canada, Department of 
Agriculture. 

It is not my intention to give a lot of technical detail about planting, 
such as the number of plants to use per lineal yard, but any specific 
question concerning these points I will gladly answer, if I can. I have 
tried to keep in mind bringing together examples of unusual hedges, 
rather than individual plants which could be used to form these. 

We commence with several extensive plantings carried out under 
the general direction of the Roads Beautifying Association, mainly on 
the Bix Road at Henley-on-Thames. These were not intended as 
hedges, but were mainly planted to form anti-dazzle strips to separate 
dual carriageways. The subsequent growth and pruning has resulted in 
solid hedge-like formations, and no imagination should be required to 
picture similar plantings on a much smaller scale in the garden. The 
plants used include Forsythia intermedia var. spectabilis, Berberis steno- 
phylla, Ulex europaeus fl. pl. (Double-flowered Gorse), Pyracanthus, 
beautiful both in flower and in fruit, and Cotoneaster lactea. Pyracan- 
thus have not received the attention due to them as hedge plants, but 
examples such as these, where the plants are growing rather informally, 
clearly indicate what can be done. 

There was an interesting collection of hedges in the Nursery Depart- 
ment of the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh. These included Beech, 
Holly, Olearia Haastii (the New Zealand Daisy Bush), Ligustrum 
ionandrum (a Chinese Privet of neat habit) and a Pyracanthus. Pyracanthus 
can be used for very formal clipped hedges. One of the best is P. 
angustifolia, which has attractive narrow greyish coloured leaves and 
orange coloured berries, which usually persist on the plants long 
after the birds have taken those from other kinds. The taller growing 
variety, P. crenulata var. yunnanensis, makes a sturdy evergreen hedge 
up to 6 or 7 feet in height. Clipping promotes the formation 
of short side branches which flower and fruit freely. 

Two species of Privet from Western China are next. The first, 
Ligustrum Delavayanum, has small leaves which are not unduly mutilated 
by clipping, and similar in appearance is L. tonandrum. There is a good 
example of the latter at Woodbridge in Suffolk, and although this 
particular hedge was once killed to the ground by severe frost, it re- 
covered to form a wall-like structure. 

Genista virgata, the Madeira Broom, makes a most attractive 
flowering hedge at Edinburgh. This locality should assure you of its 
hardiness. 

Cotoneaster lactea has already been mentioned, but the hedge shown 
(Fig. 71) now is a fine illustration of the usefulness of this Chinese 
species. The berries remain attractive until late February, and the 
silver coloured young foliage contrasts most attractively against the dark 
green of the older leaves. Such a hedge should always be cut with 
secateurs, every branch being treated on its merits. 

Viburnum Tinus (Lauristinus) forms one of the most decorative of all 
hedges for winter effect. The unopened flower heads are attractive and, 
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where these are interspersed with flowers already opened, the effect is 
most pleasing. This is a good hedging plant for a shady position. 

Elaeagnus pungens makes a good evergreen hedge, but is even more 
attractive in its silver- or golden-leafed forms. 

Rosemary (Rosmarinus officinalis) should be used much more 
frequently to form internal hedges in the garden. It is particularly 
valuable in hot sandy soils and in areas near the sea. It should not be 
clipped, but long ends of branches shortened, as required, during the 
growing season (Fig. 70). The upright form, called ‘Miss Jessop’s 
variety,’ provides a more formal hedge. Clethra alnifolia paniculata 
would not form a boundary hedge, but can be most effectively employed 
to make a division within the garden. Not only are the flowers attractive, 
but the rich yellow autumn foliage is equally valuable. 

Chaenomeles japonica (Cydonia Mauliet) can be trained into a fine 
thick hedge (Fig. 72). There is one growing in a garden near Sax- 
mundham, Suffolk, which was raised from the seeds contained in one 
quince-like fruit. Most attractive use was made at Knaphill in Surrey of 
Chaenomeles and Berberis Darwini interplanted among Holly and 
Hawthorn to form impenetrable boundary hedges. 

Berberis Darwinii has been frequently used for hedge making, and it is 
advisable to set out small plants. B. stenophylla, a hybrid between 
this species and B. empetrifolia, is perhaps too well known to need 
description. It is, nevertheless, all too rarely seen as a hedge plant. One 
of the best examples is that around the Water Garden, not far from the 
Rock Garden, at Kew. Clipping is carried out in the spring just after 
flowering, the object being to promote new arching growths which will 
flower during the following spring. 

B. Thunbergti atropurpurea brings colour into garden hedges. ‘The 
rich purple foliage is not only attractive throughout the spring and 
summer, but changes in the autumn to give us one of the best of all foliage 
effects. Numerous other deciduous species and hybrids can be used for 
hedges, but the very strong growing kinds should be avoided. 

Rose hedges could form a considerable part of this lecture, but I have 
selected and shown for consideration an informal hedge of Rosa xanthina 
var. spontanea, which is also met with as var. ‘Canary bird.’ The example 
portrayed was planted in 1948, and it is not certain how long it will live, 
but already it has become famous in Suffolk and beyond. The flowers 
are large, soft yellow in colour, and borne in great profusion. The 
“close up” also shows the lovely foliage (Fig. 67). I would grow this 
plant if only for its leaves. 

R. gallica versicolor (Rosa Mundi) is shown as a double hedge at 
Kiftsgate Court. This, with its pink and white striped flowers, is some- 
times confused with the York and Lancaster Rose. 

Rhododendrons in numerous forms make ideal hedges. I remember 
MR. COLLINGWOOD INGRAM remarking that it is possible to plant other 
shrubs closer to Rhododendron hedges than to any others, simply be- 
cause the Rhododendron roots do not spread. There are fine examples 
of R. ponticum hedges, particularly that on the boundary of Bagshot 
Park. The wonderful hedge of R. praecox (Fig. 68) at the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, and the unique planting of R. ‘Temple 
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Belle’ (Williamsianum x orbiculare) at Werrington Park, near Launces- 
ton, Cornwall, show two of many delightful possibilities. The latter, 
which is about 6 feet high, has to be seen to be believed. 

Malus (Pyrus) floribunda, if planted as well furnished bushes, makes 
a floriferous hedge more suitable in a large park than a garden. ‘There 
is such a hedge at Hamburg in Germany, which makes me think of a 
vigorous Hawthorn hedge dividing two fields in this country. ‘The 
Pyrus is, perhaps, more attractive in spring because of its delicate pink 
flower buds. 

Prunus incisa, sometimes called the Pigmy Cherry, has been trained 
to form a hedge in MR. INGRAM’s garden at Benenden, Kent, and the 
picture shows this flowering right down to ground level. 

At Ottawa, such unlikely hedge-making plants as Birch and Larch 
have been used. To begin with, the more orthodox Shepherdia argentea 
is seen. This is a very hardy shrub and is allied to Elaeagnus and Sea 
Buckthorn (Hippophae rhamnoides). In Britain the latter would be the 
better choice, but I once saw good plants of Shepherdia in LADY BYNG’s 
garden at Thorpe-le-Soken. 

Acer Ginnala in England is one of the earliest of Maples to colour in 
the autumn. Although its display is rather fleeting it is worth a place 
where other more vigorous kinds would out-grow their positions. The 
slide shows a very shapely example of this as a hedge about 7 or 
8 feet high. 

Betula populifolia, the American Grey Birch, persists as a good 
hedge for many years, but eventually, like all such Birches, becomes too 
woody and fails to withstand continuous cutting. 

Larix americana forms a very unusual hedge with its bristly growth, 
and looks like a large porcupine about to move off. 

Next are four examples of very dwarf hedges which perhaps should 
rank as edges: the first is of a dwarf growing Willow (Salix sp.) ‘The 
photograph was sent from The Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, with- 
out a precise identification. Salix rosmarinifolia, incidentally, makes a 
good hedge and would be useful near the sea. 

Viburnum Opulus nanum which, generally speaking, I find unattrac- 
tive is shown as a dwarf formal hedge and could be useful where restricted 
growth is essential. 

Teucrium Chamaedrys, the Germander, a dwarf shrubby plant, is 
effectively used as the boundary of a croquet lawn, and would perhaps 
be preferable in many places where Catmint (Nepeta) is used. 

Erica vagans makes a good dwarf hedge and indicates the possibili- 
ties of Ericas generally as hedging plants. I have seen fine informal 
examples of the larger growing kinds such as E. arborea. 

At the Forestry Commission’s large nursery at Newton, near Elgin, 
there is a fine hedge of the Western Hemlock, Tsuga Albertiana (T. 
heterophylla). 1 would strongly recommend this where a tall, stout, 
evergreen hedge is needed. It is pleasant to look at, and remains furnished 
to the ground if given light on both sides and proper care. I have seen 
photographs of good hedges of this North American conifer apparently 
growing well in the London County Council’s Nursery at Avery Hill in 
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Pinus sylvestris, the Scots Pine, never occurred to meas a good subject 
for hedge making, until I went to live in Suffolk about eight years ago. 
In Norfolk and Suffolk, however, may be seen many fine examples of 
Scots Pine hedges, which not only provide dense screens but give shelter 
from the east winds. The pines are planted, while young, only a few 
feet apart, and it is surprising to note that they retain their branches to 
ground level for many years. The height at which they are stopped 
varies, but about 10 feet is not unusual (Fig. 73). 

Prumnopitys elegans (Podocarpus andina), another unusual conifer, 
which forms a remarkable hedge in the garden at Benchams, Devonshire, 
has been well described by MR. couTTs in his article on Hedges and 
Screens in The Royal Horticultural Society’s JouRNAL for July 1944 
(Vol. LXIX, part 7, p. 193) and illustrated in the same number as 
Fig. 63. MR. G. M. TAYLOR wrote to me on March 8, 1951, stating that 
up to that time this plant had stood about six years in his garden at 
Longniddry, East Lothian, without being damaged, and commanded 
attention because of its refreshing greenness. 

Beech hedges are so frequently seen that they scarcely merit inclusion 
in this talk, but I could not resist mentioning the wonderful hedge of 
this at Meikleour in Perthshire. The general appearance, seen from one 
end, is of a giant screen about 100 feet or more in height. It is stated 
that the planting was commenced in 1745, but the men employed on the 
work “‘downed tools” to take part in the Jacobite rising and returned to 
complete their task in 1747. By way of a contrast, I am also showing a 
slide of a Beech hedge about 6 feet high in its winter character, and also 
one of Hornbeam, which some people confuse with Beech. Both these 
trees, when used as hedges, retain their leaves in winter and bring much 
warmth of colour te the landscape. Hornbeam is particularly valuable 
on heavy clay soils. 

Lilac hedges are not common, but I found more than I anticipated 
when I began looking for unusual hedges, and they are widely used in 
America. One of the interesting features is the ease with which it is 
possible to renovate old Lilac hedges, even where the main stems of the 
plants have attained a diameter of at least 4 inches. The new growth 
one year from the date of cutting back is remarkable and large flower 
heads are encouraged. This drastic pruning may be done at almost any 
time from November until the end of March. 

Osmanthus Delavayi makes a splendid evergreen flowering hedge. 
There was a fine example at Werrington Park, but this has now become 
overgrown. It is interesting to note, however, that self-sown seedlings 
are growing just underneath. I would recommend this plant as something 
unusual for hedge planting in a small garden. It is advisable to use small 
plants from pots, and these will flower even when less than 12 inches high. 
Although I have no pictures to illustrate them, I have seen good hedges 
of the more common, but less floriferous, Osmanthus Aquifolium. ‘The 
fine hybrid between Osmanthus Delavayi and Phillyrea decora, named 
Osmarea Burkwoodi, should make an ideal hedge plant, and I shall use 
it for this purpose as soon as I get an opportunity. 

Poncirus trifoliata ( Aegle sepiaria) has everything, except being cheaply 
available in quantity, to recommend it as a boundary hedge to keep out 
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all intruders, as it is formidably armed with vicious long spines. It 
produces its clear white orange-blossom flowers in profusion (Fig. 69) 
and these are followed by small oranges which yield good seeds from 
which new plants can be easily raised. There is an example of this, as 
a hedge, at Rosehill, near Saxmundham, Suffolk. A good illustration of 
a single specimen in full flower is to be found in The Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Conference Report, 1938, on “Ornamental Flowering ‘Trees 
and Shrubs,” facing page 192. 

Colletia cruciata is another unusual shrub with strong spines, and 
although I have never seen a hedge of this, I would like to plant a short 
length for demonstration purposes. It is certain that no one would 
break through it without injury to themselves. This is a good late 
flowering shrub and, although a native of Uruguay, appears to be quite 
hardy. 

Senecio laxifolius did not, at first, suggest itself as a hedging plant, 
but recently rRISs, LADY LAWRENCE, told me she had seen a most attractive 
formal hedge of this as far north as Montrose. I have used this freely, 
with great success, for clothing steep banks by the sea, and shall now 
plant some hedges when the opportunity occurs. I can well imagine that 
judicious cutting back, while the plants are in active growth, will en- 
courage the production of new shoots which are silver grey in colour 
(Fig. 74). 

Breaking completely away from shrubs, I was very interested to see 
a photograph in Amateur Gardening of a hedge of Kochia trichophylla 
which was sent to the Editor by a reader living near Coventry. Although 
an annual, it has great possibilities as a temporary hedging plant which 
can be raised in quantities and used in formal bedding schemes. 

Finally, it occurred to me that, even if after seeing the numerous 
pictures already shown, it was felt there should still be ways of forming 
unusual hedges, I would like to conclude this talk by showing a slide of 
the hunting scenes so skilfully cut out of the hedges of Cupressus 
macrocarpa at Mount Stewart in Northern Ireland. 
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PROPOSED 
INTERNATIONAL CODE OF NOMENCLATURE 
FOR CULTIVATED PLANTS 


Historical Introduction 


Tx need for a comprehensive set of practical, easily understood and 
internationally acceptable regulations for the naming of cultivated 
plants has long been evident. Although the code set out below is in its 
immediate origin a result of the Seventh International Botanical Con- 
gress held at Stockholm in July 1950, the first step in its formulation 
was made nearly go years ago by the distinguished Swiss botanist 
ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE in a letter to EDOUARD MORREN which was placed 
before the International Horticultural Congress of Brussels, 1864; this 
pointed out the desirability of reserving Latin names for species and wild 
varieties and of using non-Latin fancy names such as ‘Bijou,’ ‘Rainbow’ 
etc. for garden forms. At the International Botanical and Horticultural 
Congress of Amsterdam, 1865, KARL KOCH likewise drew attention to the 
confusion which was arising from the use of Latin names for garden 
forms. In 1866, at the International Botanical Congress of London, 
KOCH went further; he proposed that such international congresses 
should deal with matters of nomenclature. There existed then no 
internationally accepted code of botanical nomenclature, although 
certain procedures derived from the canons and practice of LINNAEUS 
and AUGUSTIN PYRAMUS DE CANDOLLE were, generally followed. 

ALPHONSE DE CANDOLLE, whose legal training and great experience 
as a systematic botanist fitted him admirably for the task, accordingly 
drew up his celebrated Lois de la Nomenclature botanique. These were 
discussed and officially accepted by the International Botanical Con- 
gress of Paris, 1867. They form the basis of the present International 
Code of Botanical Nomenclature. DE CANDOLLE’Ss article 40 dealt with 
the names of plants of horticultural origin: “Seedlings, half-breeds 
(métis) of uncertain origin and sports should receive from horticulturists 
fancy names (noms de fantaisie) in common language, as distinct as 
possible from the Latin names of species or varieties. When they can be 
traced back to a botanical species, subspecies or variety, this is indicated 
by a succession of names (Pelargonium zonale, Mrs. Pollock).” In the 
discussion on this article, DE CANDOLLE insisted on the importance even 
from the scientific standpoint—DARWIN’s Origin of Species had been 
published in 1859—of stabilizing the nomenclature of cultivated plants, 
whereas some botanists present considered such plants unworthy of 
their attention ; that unfortunate attitude is still not unknown. Article 40, 
its wording almost unchanged, survived the redrafting of the Interna- 
tional Rules of Botanical Nomenclature down to 1935. It is incorporated 
in the following code as a basic regulation. 

Successive horticultural congresses, notably the Brussels Congress 
of 1910 and the London Congress of 1930, have supplied a few more 
regulations, leaving, however, many matters untouched. The decisions 
of the 1930 International Horticultural Congress were accepted by the 
(157) 
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1930 International Botanical Congress at Cambridge and added to 
the third edition of the International Rules of Botanical Nomenclature 
(1935) as Appendix VII (Nomenclature of Garden Plants, by A. B. 
RENDLE). By this action the nomenclature of cultivated plants became 
once more the joint concern of both horticulturists and botanists. 

A number of proposals for the amendment and extension of Ap- 
pendix VII were submitted to the International Botanical Congress 
at Stockholm, 1950. The Subsection on Nomenclature accordingly 
appointed a special committee (now known officially as the Committee 
for the Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants and informally as the Stock- 
holm Committee) to consider these proposals and also those dealing 
with the nomenclature of hybrids, a matter to which much attention 
had been given by ALFRED COGNIAUX at the 1910 Brussels Horticultural 
Congress. W. H. CAMP (U.S.A.) acted as Chairman of the Stockholm 
Committee and W. T. STEARN (U.K.) as Secretary; the other members 
were H. H. ALLAN (New Zealand), B. K. BooM (Netherlands), J. M. 
COWAN (U.K.), H. P. DAEPP (Switzerland), J. E. DANDY (U.K.), J. S. L. 
GILMOUR (U.K.), N. HYLANDER (Sweden), G. H. M. LAWRENCE (U.S.A.), 
H. W. RICKETT (U.S.A.), R. C. ROLLINS (U.S.A.) and F. C. STERN (U.K.). 
The Committee met regularly for two weeks. Its recommendations 
were accepted and adopted by the Botanical Congress, those relating to 
hybrids in general being officially passed for incorporation in the new 
International Code of Botanical Nomenclature, while those relating to 
Appendix VII were accepted in principle, their final adoption being 
conditional on their discussion and approval by a parallel committee of 
horticulturists acting under the auspices of the International Committee 
for Horticultural Congresses. This Committee (now known officially as 
the International Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature and Registra- 
tion and informally as the London Committee) is derived from the 
Nomenclature Committee of the 1930 London Horticultural Congress 
but was formed anew late in 1950 with W. T. STEARN as Secretary of this 
as well as of the Stockholm Committee. 

A joint meeting of the two Committees took place at The Royal 
Horticultural Society’s offices, London, on November 22-24, 1951. 
It was attended by A. P. BALFOUR (U.K.), B. K. BOOM (Netherlands), 
W. H. CAMP (U.S.A.), J. M. COWAN (U.K.), J. W. S. CRACKNELL (U.K.), H. P. 
DAEPP (Switzerland), J. E. DANDY (U.K.), J. S. L. GILMOUR (U.K.), H. G. 
HILLIER (U.K.), N. HYLANDER (Sweden), W. E. TH. INGWERSEN (U.K.), 
J. LANGE (Denmark), J. LANjJouw (Netherlands), R. MAATSCH (Germany), 
J. M. S. POTTER (U.K.), W. T. STEARN (U.K.), F. C. STERN (U.K.), A. THORSRUD 
(Norway), R. DE VILMORIN (France) and R. ZANDER (Germany) as official 
members and A. G. L. HELLYER, A. SIMMONDS and P. M. SYNGE as observers. 
The new version of Appendix VII drafted at Stockholm was widely 
circulated early in 1951 and by September 1951 many proposals for its 
emendation had been received and correlated. 

Under the chairmanship of w. H. CAMP, the joint Committee dis- 
cussed item by item both the new version and these additional proposals. 
Despite the considerable initial divergence of views natural to such an 
international assembly of experts representing a diversity of horticultural 
and botanical interests, the joint Committee reached general agree- 
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ment on all points. The task of formally drafting, correlating and 
arranging these decisions into a code was then entrusted to an editorial 
committee consisting of W. H. CAMP, J. S. L. GILMOUR and W. T. STEARN. 
The text as presented below is their joint work. It embodies the decisions 
of the joint Committee but, owing to the necessity of getting it widely 
circulated and critically examined by as many horticulturists as possible 
before the Committee meets again at the International Horticultural 
Congress of London in September 1952, there has not been time to 
refer the text back to all members of the Committee for approval of the 
wording. Copyright in the following text is disclaimed. 

These regulations will not be official until they have been formally 
accepted by the International Horticultural Congress in September 1952 
after reconsideration and possibly emendation by the Committee on 
Nomenclature at the Congress. Proposals for their modification can be 
made by any interested person. They should be written clearly im 
English, French or German and should reach the Secretary, International 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature and Registration, c/o the 
Department of Botany, British Museum (Natural History), Cromwell 


Road, London, S.W. 7, England, not later than Fuly 31, 1952. 
W. T. STEARN 


SYNOPSIS 


Section A. Guiding Principles 
Art. C. 1, Importance of a system of nomenclature. 2, Naming of 
ordinary material from the wild. 3, Naming of special forms 
originating or maintained in cultivation. 4, Registration of names. 


Section B. Names of Categories 


Art C. 5, The three main categories; “cultivar” and “variety” differen- 
tiated. 6, Supplemental categories in complicated groups. 


Section C. Priority and Publication of Cultivar Names 

Art. C. 7, Priority, and limitations on priority. 8, Validity of name. 
g, Publication of name and description. 10, Non-validity of 
“listed” names. 11, Place of publication. 12, Rejection of priority 
for widely used names. 13, Decision where two or more cultivars 
are grown under the same name. 14, Permitted use of “‘com- 
mercial synonyms” for introductions from one country to 
another. 15, Use of transliterations, translations and ‘‘com- 
mercial synonyms.” 16, Approved lists of cultivars as starting 
points for nomenclature. 


Section D.* Formation and Use of Cultivar Names 
Art. C. 17, Vernacular (“fancy”) names to be used for cultivars. 18, 
Typography of cultivar name in the vernacular. 19, Typography 
of cultivar name if in Latin form. 20, Cultivar name unaffected 
by change of generic name. 21, Use of the same cultivar name in 
the same genus. 22, Recommendations for the coining of new 
names. 
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Section E. Names of Hybrids Originating in Cultivation 
Art. C. 23, Formation of generic and cultivar names. 24, Designation 
of hybrid groups: (a) The formula as a designation; (b) The col- 
lective name for hybrid groups; (c) Use of the name of one 
parent for the name of a hybrid group; (d) Necessity of a Latin 
description when the name of a hybrid group is in Latin form; 
(e) Publication of names of hybrid groups if in common language; 
(f) Collective names derived from the Latin names of the parents ; 
(g) Names of subsidiary groups in large and complicated hybrid 
groups. Special note on procedure. 


Section F, Names of Latin Form applied to Hybrids in General 


Art. C. 25, Names in Latin form follow the International Code of 
Botanical Nomenclature (Appendix H), here reproduced for 
convenience. I.C.B.N. Art. H. 1, Hybrids between two species 
of the same genus. 2, Hybrids between infra-specific members 
of the same species. 3, Bigeneric hybrids. 4, Multispecific and 
multigeneric hybrids. 5, Complicated hybrids of same parentage, 
and ‘“‘nothomorphs.” I.C.B.N. Art. 49, Valid publication of 
names of hybrids in Latin form. 


Section G. Names of Bud-mutants (“Sports’’) and 
: Re-selected and Improved Strains 


Art. C. 26, Names of bud-mutants. 27, Names of re-selected and 
improved strains. 
| ‘ Section H. Special Categories 
Art. C. 28, Purpose of special categories where greater nomenclatural 
! precision is desired. 29, Special formulas for grafted or budded 
1% | plants. 30, Additional special categories and definitions: (a) ‘The 
“ea line; (b) The clone; (c) The hybrid-group; (d) The line-hybrid; 
; (e) The convariety; (f) Recommendations for the use of the 
categories of apomict and clone. 31, Names of polyploid or 
genetically differentiated races. 32, Names and formulae used 
for graft chimaeras (“graft hybrids”); “‘mixomorphs.” 


TEXT 


SECTION A 
Guiding Principles 

Art. C. 1. Cultivated plants are basic to civilization. It is important 
therefore, that a precise, stable and generally accepted system of nomen- 
clature should be available for their naming. 

Art. C. 2. The naming of cultivated plants which differ in no 
appreciable degree from their wild parental stock is governed by the 
International Code of Botanical Nomenclature. 

Art. C. 3. The naming of special forms originating or maintained in 
cultivation is governed by the following regulations. A legitimate name 
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is a name in accordance with these regulations. [They are applicable to 
such plants used in agriculture and forestry as well as in horticulture.] 
NOTE. The phrase “originating or maintained in cultivation” covers 
new variants raised from seed collected in the wild and wild variants 
which would not normally receive a Latin botanical name, brought into 
cultivation direct from the wild and considered of interest to cultivators. 


Art. C. 4. Adequate and accurate registration of names is of first 
importance for their stabilization. 


NOTE. It is recommended that when the existing registration of a plant 
group is now purely national, this should be placed on an international 
basis and that international registries be set up for those groups of which 
there is no official registration. 


SECTION B 
Names of Categories 


Art. C. 5. Cultivated plants, like wild plants, are named at three 
main systematic levels, i.e. generic, specific and varietal. Names at 
these three levels are: 

(1) Generic, i.e. ordinary generic names, e.g. Rosa, Lilium, or 
comparable names applied to bigeneric or multigeneric hybrid 
groups (“hybrid genera’’), e.g. Heucherella, x Potinara; 
such names cover all members of a particular genus or hybrid : 
group. | 
(2) Specific, ie. the specific name for a species. A formula, a 
name, or a collective phrase is used for an interspecific hybrid, 
this designation covering the offspring of the cross concerned. 
(3) Varietal, i.e. the varietal name for a wild variant, or the 
cultivar name for a special form (often a clone or line) originating 
or maintained in cultivation (see Art. C. 3, Note). 

NOTE. A cultivar (abbreviated as cv.) is a variant not known to occur in 
the wild or not known to have an equivalent in the wild in sufficient 
numbers to justify botanical recognition, as distinct from a variety, which 
is a wild variant warranting botanical recognition. In horticulture 
cultivars are often referred to as “horticultural varieties’ or simply 
“‘varieties”’ but it is best to reserve the term “‘variety”’ for wild variations. 
EXAMPLES. In the name Sedum dasyphyllum var. glanduliferum, 
which is the name of a variety of known wild origin, the first word (Sedum) 
is on the generic level, being the name of the genus; the second word (dasy- 
phyllum) is on the specific level and is known technically as the specific 
epithet; the third word (glanduliferum) is on the varietal level and is 
known technically as the varietal epithet. Similarly in the name Sedum 
spectabile ‘Brilliant,’ which is the name of a cultivar, the word ‘Brilliant’ 
is on the varietal level and is called the cultivar name in this Code. 

Art. C. 6. When it is desirable in large and complicated groups, the 
above three categories of names may be supplemented by the insertion 
of others. Thus the generic name may be followed by a subgeneric or 
sectional name; a specific by a subspecific; a varietal by a form name. 
Within a variable species or interspecific hybrid, a group of cultivars 
may be designated by an additional name or collective phrase inserted 
between the specific name and the cultivar name (see Art. C. 24 (g)). 
When greater precision is desired, special categories may be used (see 
Art. C. 28-32). 
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SECTION C 
Priority and Publication of Cultivar Names 


Art. C. 7. In principle the correct name for a cultivar is the earliest 
legitimate name; other names are synonyms. However, because of 
linguistic and other difficulties, in certain instances the use of validly 
published synonyms may be permitted (see Art. C. 12-16). 

Art. C. 8. A name has no standing unless validly published. 

Art.C.g. Valid publication is effected by the sale or distribution of 
printed or similar mechanically duplicated matter* giving both the name 
and description of the plant concerned (with or without a figure) or a 
reference to a previously published description, in any language using 
Roman characters. 

NOTE. Official registrars (see Art. C. 4) should set standards as to what 
constitutes a proper and sufficient description for plants in a particular 
group. 

Art. C. 10. The mention of a cultivar name in a catalogue or list 
without description or reference to a previously published description 
is not valid publication of the name, even though a figure be given. 

Art. C. 11. The cultivar name and description should be published 
in a horticultural or botanical periodical, or in a monograph, handbook 
or other standard work, or a dated horticultural catalogue, if possible 
with an indication of the breeder, selector or introducer. It is desirable 
that this work should be one of a reasonably permanent nature. 

Art. C. 12. When the earliest validly published cultivar name is one 
which is no longer in use or is in general use for another plant, so that 
its revival would lead to widespread confusion and inconvenience, the 
more recent generally used name is to be retained. The rejected name 
is to be recorded as a synonym in some appropriate manner, preferably 
in the official register of the group. 

Art. C. 13. When two or more cultivars are widely grown under the 
same name, the official registrar has the power to decide for which one 
the name shall be retained. In groups where there is no registry, the 
principle of priority should normally be applied. 

Art. C. 14. When a plant is introduced from one country into 
another, its original cultivar name should normally be retained if it has 
been published in accordance with these regulations. However, because 
of differences in language or custom, it is sometimes advisable to translate 
or in some manner to change the name. 


(a) Such translated or changed names are to be known as 
commercial synonyms and are to be used only after approval by the 
registrar of the group concerned. The official register will list 
such synonyms; they should also appear in lists and catalogues. 
EXAMPLES. Rose ‘Peace’ (Meilland) is a commercial synonym in the 


U.S.A. of Rose ‘Mme. A. Meilland.’ Pear ‘Bartlett’ is a commercial 
synonym in the U.S.A. of Pear ‘Williams Bon Chrétien.’ 


(b) If no official registry of a group exists, catalogues and lists 


* Printed or similar mechanically duplicated matter is reading matter multiplied 
by a mechanical process whereby a number of identical legible and indelible copies are 
made from the same inked surface.—W. T. S. 
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may use commercial synonyms but these should be followed by 
an indication of the original name. 

Art. C. 15. A cultivar name which appeared first in a language not 
printed in Roman characters should be transliterated into Roman charac- 
ters or translated into a language using Roman characters. The first 
transliteration or translation should be adopted, provided it is published 
together with a description in a language using Roman characters. 


EXAMPLE. The cultivar name in the full name Prunus serrulata 
‘Amanogawa’ is the accepted transliteration from Japanese script; the 
translation ‘Milky Way’ should not now be introduced as a cultivar name 


for this plant. 
NOTE. In general, transliterations should not be replaced by commercial 


synonyms; however, when both transliterations and translations introduce 
difficulties of language or custom, commercial synonyms may be used 
instead as set forth in Art. C. 14. Thus the English translation ‘Nigger 
Boy’ of the Russian ‘APAM4OHOK’ would cause difficulty in some 
countries; if the transliteration ‘Arapchonok’ was also not acceptable, it 
would be advisable to replace both translation and transliteration by a 
commercial synonym such as ‘Congo,’ ‘Maroon Beauty,’ etc. 

Art. C. 16. To establish fixed points of departure for the determina- 
tion of priority, an approved list or other publication, enumerating the 
cultivars of a group and compiled in accordance with this International 
Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants, should be taken, whenever 
possible, as a starting point for the nomenclature of every group of 
cultivated plants. 

(a) If an official registry exists, such a list will be one compiled 

or approved by the registrar. 

(b) If no registry exists, a list, monograph or handbook may be 

adopted as the standard of nomenclature for a particular group by 

the International Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature 

and Registration after, consulting appropriate individuals or 
societies concerned. 


SECTION D 
Formation and Use of Cultivar Names 

Art. C. 17. From January 1, 1953 onwards the cultivar name of a 
newly described cultivar (i.e. a new or hitherto unnamed cultivar) 
should be a vernacular or “fancy” name (i.e. one in common language) 
and markedly different from a botanical epithet, e.g. ‘Pygmy’ not pyg- 
maeus, or ‘Prinz Handjery’ not Handjeryi. It can be attached to either 
a scientific name or a common name, e.g. Syringa vulgaris ‘Mont Blanc’ 
or Lilac ‘Mont Blanc.’ 

Art. C. 18. The cultivar name should begin with a capital letter and 
be distinguished typographically from a botanical epithet, preferably by 
enclosing it in quotation marks, e.g. Sedum spectabile ‘Brilliant.’ 

Art. C. 19. When in the past a name of Latin form (technically a 
varietal epithet) has been generally used for a cultivar, this is not to be 
rejected but should be treated as a cultivar name. It is desirable that 
such a name should then be distinguished typographically from a 
botanical epithet, e.g. by enclosing it in quotation marks. 

EXAMPLES. Thuja orientalis ‘Elegantissima,’ Hibiscus syriacus 
“Totus albus,’ Magnolia x soulangiana ‘Lennei.’ 
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Art. C. 20. The cultivar name remains unchanged even when 
legitimate changes take place in the generic name, e.g. through the 
union or division of genera or the use of an earlier generic name, unless 
the same cultivar name is already in use for another cultivar under the 
new generic name. 


NOTE. The cultivar name does not form a technical nomenclatural 
combination with the generic, specific or varietal name to which it is 
appended. If the name of the producer (i.e. raiser or introducer) is cited, 
this remains the same even when the name preceding the cultivar name is 
changed. 

EXAMPLE. Weigela ‘Eva Rathke’ (Rathke) becomes Diervilla ‘Eva 
Rathke’ (Rathke), when Weigela and Diervilla are treated as one genus 
under the name Diervilla. 


Art. C. 21. Within the same genus or “hybrid genus” the same 
cultivar name is not to be used for more than one cultivar without per- 
mission of the official registrar of the group, this permission being 
granted only when it can be proved that the cultivar to which this name 
was first given is no longer in cultivation or already possesses a correct 
name and that no confusion will result. Thus the use of the name 
Narcissus pseudonarcissus ‘Victoria’ precludes the use of ‘Victoria’ as a 
cultivar name for a cultivar of any other species of Narcissus such as 
Narcissus poeticus ‘Victoria.’ 

NOTE 1. It is advisable to avoid duplication of name among cultivars 
of closely related groups, such as Azaleas and Rhododendrons, which 
although separated generically by some plantsmen are placed by others in 
one genus, Rhododendron. Thus, when Azalea ‘Harvest Moon’ is trans- 
ferred to the genus Rhododendron, the cultivar name ‘Harvest Moon’ 
cannot be retained for it because this name is already in use under 
Rhododendron for another cultivar. 

NOTE 2. When permission has been granted for the use of an obso- 
lete name to designate a new cultivar, this is to be recorded in the official 
register of the group. The revived name should be followed by the 
name of the raiser of the new cultivar. 


Art. C. 22. The following practices should be cbserved in the coin- 
ing of new cultivar names, but well-established names should not be 
altered to conform to them. 


(a) So far as possible a cultivar name should consist of a single 
word; it should not exceed three words. 

(b) Excessively long words or words difficult to pronounce should 
be avoided. 

(c) For cultivars within the same genus or hybrid genus, names 
which are likely to be confused with one another should be 
avoided; the use of ‘Alexander’ should preclude the use of 
‘Alexandra’ and ‘Alexandria’ and possibly ‘Princess Alexandra’ 
within the same genus or hybrid group. 

(d) When personal names are used to designate cultivars, forms 
of address liable to be confused, especially through errors in 
printing, e.g. ‘Mr.,’ ‘Mrs.,’ ‘Sr.’ and ‘Sra.,’ should be avoided; 
‘Ellen Willmott’ is preferable to ‘Miss Willmott.’ 

(e) The use of abbreviations for personal and geographical 
names should be avoided; thus ‘George Yeld’ is preferable to 
‘G. Yeld’ or ‘Geo. Yeld’ and ‘Mount Kisco’ to ‘Mt. Kisco.’ 
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(f) The articles ‘“‘a” and “the” and their equivalents in other 
languages should be avoided except where linguistic custom 
dictates otherwise, e.g. ‘Colonel’ (not ‘The Colonel’), ‘Giant’ 
(not “The Giant’), but ‘La Rochelle’ (not ‘Rochelle’). 

(g) The scientific or vernacular name of a genus or other group 
of plants should not be used as a cultivar name; names such as 
Carnation ‘Pelargonium,’ Rosa ‘Camellia’ and Plum ‘Apricot’ are 


to be avoided. 
(h) The name of a living person should not be used as a cultivar 


name without his or her consent. 


SECTION E 
Names of Hybrids Originating in Cultivation 


Art. C. 23. The first word of the name of a hybrid is a generic name, 
when the parents belong to the same genus, or the name of a “hybrid 
genus” when the parents belong to two or more genera. It conforms to 
the International Code of Botanical Nomenclature as far as generic names 
are concerned. Names of bigeneric or multigeneric hybrid groups are 
framed in accordance with Art. C. 25 (I.C.B.N., Art. 49 and H. 1-5). 

The Jast part of the name of a hybrid originating or maintained in 
cultivation (see Art. C. 3) is a cultivar name (see Art. C. 5) applying to a 
single hybrid form and its direct descendants forming part of the same 
clone or line. The cultivar name is subject to all pertinent regulations 
in this International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants. 

When the parentage is known or the cultivar belongs to a well- 
marked hybrid group, a formula indicating the parentage or a collective 
designation or group name for the group may be placed between the 
generic name and the cultivar name, thus forming the second part of the 
full name. 

For the sake of brevity or when the parentage is unknown, uncertain 
or of complicated origin, the cultivar name may directly follow the 
generic name, e.g. Jris ‘Ambassadeur.’ 

Art. C. 24. Regulations for the designation of hybrid groups of the 
same parentage by means of formulae or by collective names are to be 
found in Article C, 25 (I.C.B.N., Art. 49, H. 1-5) if these are in Latin form 
only. The following parallel regulations have been set up for use with 
groups to be designated primarily in common language. Additional 
provisions are included for those who wish particularly to use designations 


in Latin form. 
(a) The formula consists of the names of the parents in alpha- 
betical order separated by the multiplication sign. 
EXAMPLE. Camellia japonica x C. saluenensis. 
NOTE. Although it is the custom of some hybridizers to place the name 
of the female parent first in the formula, it is recommended that the 
method set forth in the Botanical Code be followed (Art. C. 25, I.C.B.N., 
Art. H. 1). The placing of the names of the parents of the hybrid in 
alphabetical order is advocated here because the formula covers all 
offspring of a cross, whichever way it is made, and because, for spon- 
taneous hybrids and for the many hybrids whose history is obscure, 
nothing can be positively stated as to which was the female and which the 


male parent. 
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(b) When it seems useful or desirable, a collective name, pre- 
ceded by the multiplication sign x , may be substituted for the 
formula. This name may be either a word of Latin form or a 
phrase in common language preferably containing a word such 
as ‘hybrids,’ ‘crosses’ or their equivalents in other languages, 
which will make evident the collective usage of the phrase. All 
plants derived from a cross between the two or more species 
represented by one formula carry the same collective name, 
including subsequent generations from the first cross, crosses 
within these generations and back-crosses with either parent 
provided that they are distinguishable from the parents. 
EXAMPLES. The collective name Camellia x williamsti covers all the 
hybrid forms, e.g. ‘Donation,’ ‘J. C. Williams,’ ‘Mary Christian’ and 
‘St. Ewe,’ derived from C. japonica x C. saluenensis. When the collec- 
tive name is a phrase in common language, e.g. Lilium ‘Bellingham 
Hybrids,’ it is usually expedient to parenthesize the collective name, as 
in the name Lilium (Bellingham Hybrids) ‘Shuksan’; here the cultivar 
name ‘Shuksan’ belongs to only one hybrid form (clone), which is thereby 
distinguished from other forms of the ‘Bellingham Hybrids,’ the parental 
formula of which is L. humboldtii var. ocellatum x L. pardalinum. 


(c) The use of the name of only one parent species to designate a 
hybrid group should be avoided. Such a phrase as “ Rhododendron 
fortunet hybrids” is permissible only when the other parents are 
unknown or uncertain or are themselves of complex, uncertain 
or unknown parentage, and the hybrid group has well-marked 
characters undoubtedly derived from the one species indicated. 

(d) When the collective name is of Latin form, it is subject to 
the same rules of botanical nomenclature as those governing the 
names of species. It must therefore be published with a description 
or a diagnosis in Latin of a plant belonging to the hybrid group, 
or with a reference to a previously and effectively published 
description or diagnosis which must be in Latin if published 
after January 1, 1935; mention of the parents without such a 
description or reference does not validate the name. A dried 
specimen of the plant should be deposited in the herbarium of 
a botanical or horticultural institution which should be mentioned 
when publishing such a Latin name and description. 

(e) If the collective name is not of Latin form, no Latin des- 
cription is required. In general, cultivators are recommended not 
to give names of Latin form to plants originating in cultivation. 
Publication of names of hybrid groups in common language will 
follow the principles laid down for the publication of names of 
cultivars (Sect. C., Arts. 7-16). 

(f) A word formed by combining the Latin epithets (or parts 
thereof) of the parent species may be used as a collective name 
but not as a cultivar name. 


EXAMPLE. The name Lilium x sulphurgale is a collective name for 
hybrids of L. regale x L. sulphureum. 


(g) When a major hybrid group becomes separable into sub- 
sidiary groups, these groups may be given special designations 
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in common language, preferably including the word “group.” 
They are to be regarded primarily as convenient headings for use 
in catalogues and handbooks. Grammatically they are formed in 
accordance with the language of the literature in which they are 
used and may thus be translated. 

EXAMPLES. Tulipa  gesneriana (Darwin group) ‘Bartigon’; Dahlia 
x cultorum (Cactus group) ‘Julia Svedelius.’ 

NOTE ON PROCEDURE. When, for a new cross between two 
species, the describer has decided to publish a Latin name as a collective 
name, it is particularly important that either before or at the same time 
he should give a cultivar name to each particular form of the hybrid that 
he considers worth distinguishing, even if there exists only one such form. 
If this is not done then, later there will be a danger that horticulturally 
inferior forms of the same parentage will be placed under the same 
collective name, without any cultivar name being available to distinguish 
the original and possibly superior form. If, however, the original form 
of the cross is distinguished from the time of its first publication by a 
cultivar name, confusion with later forms, each of which would possess 
its own cultivar name, will be avoided. It is greatly to the advantage of 
the first producer to follow this procedure. 

EXAMPLES. The name Viburnum x bodnantense covers all hybrids of 
V.fragrans <x V.grandiflorum, though based on a selected form raised 
at Bodnant, which has been given the cultivar name ‘Dawn’ to distin- 
guish it from other forms of the same parentage. Similariy the name 
Eucryphia X intermedia covers all hybrids of E. glutinosa x E. lucida but 
the name E. x intermedia ‘Rostrevor’ is to be used only for vegetative 
descendants of the hybrid raised at Rostrevor. 


SECTION F 
Names of Latin Form applied to Hybrids in General. 


Art. C. 25. General rules for the naming of hybrids are provided in 
the International Code of Botanical Nomenclature (Appendix I1), if these 
names are to be in Latin form. 

For convenience these rules are here reproduced. 

I.C.B.N. Art. H. 1. Hybrids or putative hybrids between two 
species of the same genus are designated by a formula and, whenever it 
seems useful or necessary, by a name. 

The formula consists of the specific epithets of the two parents in 
alphabetical order connected by the multiplication sign x. When the 
hybrid is of known experimental origin, the formula may be made more 
precise by the addition of the sign 9 to the epithet of the parent pro- 
ducing the female gamete and ¢ to the epithet of the parent producing 
the male gamete. 

The name, which is subject to the same rules as names of species, is 
distinguished from the latter by the multiplication sign x before the 
binary (‘‘specific’’) epithet. 

Where binary (‘‘specific’’”) names of Latin form are used for hybrids, 
all offspring of crossings between individuals of the same parent species 

receive the same binary name. 
EXAMPLES. Salix x capreola { = Salix aurita x S. caprea) ; Digi- 


talis lutea 2 * D. purpurea 3. 
NOTE 1. When polymorphic parental species are involved and if infra- 
specific taxa are recognized in them, greater precision may be achieved by 
the use of formulae than by giving the hybrids “‘specific’’ names. 
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[SPECIAL NOTE. At the Stockholm Congress it was agreed that the 
term “‘taxon,”’ plural ‘‘taxa,”’ as used above, can mean any taxonomic unit 
or group of plants which can belong to any category, such as family, 
genus, species, variety, etc.; it is intended that it replace the longer 
phrase ‘‘taxonomic group” and such taxonomically indefinable words as 
“‘entity” etc. Reasons for placing the names of the parents of a hybrid in 
alphabetical order may be found in the note under Art. C. 24 (a).] 
NOTE 2. Designations consisting of the specific epithets of the parents 
combined in unaltered form by a hyphen or with the ending of only one 
epithet changed or consisting of the specific epithet of one parent com- 
bined with the generic name of the other with or without change of 
ending are considered as formulae and not as true epithets. 
EXAMPLES. The designation Potentilla atrosanguinea-formosa pub- 
lished by Maund is considered as a formula meaning Potentilla 
atrosanguinea X P. formosa. The designation Potentilla tormentillo- 
formosa published by Maund is considered as a formula Potentilla 
formosa Tormentilla reptans. Similarly Verbascum nigro-lychnitis 
Schiede, Pl. Hybr. 40 (1825) is considered as a formula, Verbascum 
lychnitis x V. nigrum; the correct binary name for this hybrid is 
Verbascum  schiedeanum Koch. 


1.C.B.N. Art. H. 2. Hybrids or putative hybrids between infra- 
specific taxa of the same species may be designated by a formula and, 
whenever it seems useful or necessary, by a name of the same taxonomic 
rank as the parents or, if these are of different rank, then that of the 
higher ranking parent. In the formula the order of the epithets and the 
use of the signs 2 and ¢ should follow the procedure set down in 
Art. H. 1. 
NOTE. In general, greater precision will be achieved with less danger 
of confusion if formulae rather than names are used for such hybrids. 
EXAMPLE. Lilium davidii var. davimottiae ( = L. davidii var. davidii 
x L. davidit var. willmottiae). 


I.C.B.N. Art. H. 3. Bigeneric hybrids (i.e. hybrids between species 
of two genera) are designated by a formula and, whenever it seems 
useful or necessary, by a name. 

The formula consists of the names of the two parents connected by 
the multiplication sign x as in Art. H. 1. 

The name consists of a new “generic” name, usually formed by an 
euphonious combination of parts of the names of the two parent genera, 
and a binary (“specific”) epithet. The binary epithet of an intergeneric 
hybrid must not be placed under the name of either of the parent genera. 

All hybrids between the same two genera bear the same “‘generic’”’ 
name, this to be preceded by the multiplication sign x. 

EXAMPLES. x Asplenosorus ( = Asplenium X Camptosorus); 
x Asplenosorus ebenoides (= Asplenium platyneuron x Camptosorus 
vhizophyllus), not Asplenium x ebenoides; x Heucherella (= Heuchera 
x Tiarella) ; Heucherella_ tiarelloides (= Heuchera brizoides 
Xx Tiarella cordifolia), not Heuchera x tiarelloides; * Mahoberberis 
(= Berberis x Mahonia). 

NOTE. “Hybrid subgenera” and “hybrid sections” may be named in 
the same way. 

EXAMPLE. Iris subgenus x Regeliocyclus, comprising the hybrids 
between species belonging to subgenus Regelia and subgenus Oncocyclus. 


I.C.B.N. Art. H. 4. Ternary hybrids, or those of a higher order, are 
designated like ordinary hybrids by a formula and, whenever it seems 
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Photo, J. E. Downward 
UNUSUAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS FOR HEDGES 
Fic. 67—Rosa xanthina var. spontanea (‘Canary Bird’) (See p. 153) 


Photo, Robert M. Adam 
UNUSUAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS FOR HEDGES 
Fic. 68—Rhododendron praecox as a hedge flowering in February in the Royal 
Botanic Garden, Edinburgh (See p. 153) 


Photo, J. E. Downward 


UNUSUAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS FOR HEDGES 


Fic. 69—Poncirus trifoliata (Aegle sepiaria) (See p. 156) 
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Fic. 7o—A Rosemary hedge, Rosmarinus officinalis (See p. 153) 
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Photos, 7. E. Downward 


Fic. 71—Cotoneaster lactea (See p. 152) 
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Fic. 72—Chaenomeles japonica (Cydonia Mauliei) (See p. 153) 
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J. 
Fic. 73—A Scots Pine hedge, Pinus sylvestris (See p. 155) 
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UNUSUAL AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTS FOR HEDGES 
Fic. 74—Senecio laxifolius (See p. 156) 
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Photo, A. T. Fohnson 


Fic. 75—Dahlia Merckii (See p. 174) 
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Photo, Dr. A. M. Amsler 
Fic. 76—Plants of dwarf Phlox rooted into coal ashes (See p. 175) 


Photo, E. & D. Gibbs 


Fic. 77—The statue of Pan presented to The Royal Horticultural Society 
by MR. MURRAY ADAMS-ACTON and now installed in the entrance hall of 
the New Hall (See p. 175) 
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useful or necessary, by a binary name. Such as are trigeneric or multi- 
generic may be given new generic names formed by a combination of 
parts of the names of the parent genera; usually, however, multigeneric 
hybrid groups combining three or more genera receive a conventional 
name consisting of the name of a person eminent as a collector, grower 
or student of the group, to which is added the termination -ara; no such 
name may exceed eight syllables. 
EXAMPLE 1. Salix x straehleri ( = Salix aurita x S. cinerea 
x JS. repens or alternatively Salix (aurita < repens) X S. cinerea). 
EXAMPLE 2. x Sanderara ( = Brassia x Cochlioda x Odonto- 
glossum); X Potinara( = Brassavola x Cattleya x Laelia x Sophronitis). 
Correct validly published compounds such as xX Dialaeliocattleya 
(composed of parts of the generic names Cattleya, Diacrium and Laelia) 
must, however, be retained. 


I.C.B.N. Art. H. 5. When different hybrid forms of the same 
parentage (pleomorphic hybrids, combinations between different forms 
of a collective species, segregates, backcrosses) are united in a collective 
taxon, the subdivisions are classed under the binary name applied to the 
hybrid population or group like the subdivisions of a species under the 
binary name of the species. ‘These forms are recognized as nothomorphs ; 
when desirable a nothomorph may be designated by an epithet preceded 
by the binary name of the hybrid group and the term “‘nothomorph” 
(nothomorpha, abbreviated as nm.). 

[SPECIAL NOTE. nothomorpha—a term derived from the Greek 
v680¢ and pope, meaning “hybrid form,” and applied to any hybrid 
form, whether F,, segregate or backcross.] 

EXAMPLES. Mentha xniliaca nm. lamarckii ( = a form of the pleo- 
morphic hybrid Mentha xniliaca = M. longifolia x M. rotundifolia); 
Ulmus x hollandica nm. hollandica and nm. vegeta ( = forms of Ulmus 
x hollandica = U. carpinifolia x U. glabra). 


I.C.B.N. Art. 49. For purposes of valid publication names in 
Latin form given to hybrids, including nothomorphs, are subject to the 
same rules as those of non-hybrid taxa of corresponding ranks. 

NOTE. The parentage so far as it is known should be indicated. 


SECTION G 


Names of Bud-mutants (“Sports”) and Re-selected and 
Improved Strains 


Art. C. 26. In naming a bud-mutant (“‘sport”’) of a recognized culti- 
var, the name selected should so far as possible identify the mutant with 
the parent cultivar, if the season of flowering or ripening of the fruit or 
period of use has not been changed. 

EXAMPLE. Apple ‘Red Rome’ was derived from a bud-mutation of 
‘Rome Beauty’ and is identical with it in all characteristics except that 
the fruit is red all over instead of striped. 


Art. C.27. When a strain becomes, through continuous selection, so 
distinct from the original that it can be regarded as a new cultivar, it 
should be given a concise new name. When, however, selection has not 
resulted in such divergence, the reselected strain should keep the name 
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of the original cultivar, followed by the name of the selector or some 
other convenient designation. 
EXAMPLES. Broccoli ‘De Cicco,’ derived from Broccoli ‘Calabrese,’ 
is available a full week earlier and has somewhat different cultural 
requirements. Cabbage “Wisconsin All Seasons,’ highly resistant to the 
diseases “‘yellows” and cabbage mosaic, is an otherwise similar selection 
from the non-resistant ‘All Seasons.’ Excessively long names resulting 


from repeated re-selections, such as Onion ‘Giant Yellow Zittau Nordre 
Munkegaard I,’ should be avoided. 


SECTION H 
Special Categories 

Art. C. 28. Experimental horticulture and botany may need to 
recognize various special categories outside the requirements of the non- 
specialist. These categories are considered in the following regulations. 
In general their nomenclature is governed by the regulations above, 
when applicable. 

Art.C.29. In “grafted” or “budded” plants, when it is desired to 
indicate the materials of which such plants are made up, the name of 
the upper species, cultivar, clone, etc. (i.e. the scion), precedes the 
name of the next lower (i.e. the stock), the names being separated by 
a slanting line or lines. 

EXAMPLES. Viburnum carlesiilV. lantana; Syringa vulgaris cl. 
‘Decaisne’|Ligustrum ovalifolium; Rose ‘Betty Uprichard’J/Rosa multi- 
flora; Apple ‘Grimes Golden’}‘Malling 2.’ In ““double-worked” or “‘triple- 
worked” material the same sequence would be followed. 

Art. C. 30. For greater precision in the nomenclature of cultivated 
plants the following categories may be recognized: 


(a) The kine (Latin linea, abbreviated as Jn.): a sexually re- 
productive and uniform-appearing group propagated entirely by 
means of seed, its stability maintained by selection (this known 
as “roguing the line” by practical plantsmen). The epithet 
would be preceded by the term “line.” The “line” usually is 
equivalent in rank to the category of “‘cultivar.” 

EXAMPLE. Petunia \n. ‘Rosy Morn.’ 


(b) The clone: essentially uniform material derived from a 
single individual and propagated entirely by vegetative means, as 
by cuttings, divisions, grafts, etc. The epithet would be pre- 
ceded by the term “clone” (abbreviated as c/.) or indicated by 
the symbol ¢. This category is essentially equivalent to “culti- 
var ” and replaces it in horticultural groups where nomenclatural 
precision is essential (see also this Article, paragraph (f)). 


EXAMPLES. Picea pungens var. glauca cl. ‘R. H. Montgomery’; as 
expediency dictates, Syringa vulgaris cl. ‘Decaisne’ may also be 
designated as Lilac cl. ‘Decaisne’ or Lilac { ‘Decaisne’ or ‘Decaisne’ {., 


(c) The hybrid-group (Latin grex hybrida, abbreviated as 
gh.): a group of hybrids originating from the same parents or 


series of parents but whose individuals vary in appearance; the 
group would be delimited by the potential variation inherent 
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in the parental stocks. This category is on the “‘specific” level 
(see Art. C. 5 (2) and Art. C. 24 (b)). 


EXAMPLE. The ‘Hardy Ghent hybrid azaleas’ are sometimes listed as 
Rh. x gandavense (said to be derived from Rhododendron calendulaceum x 
Rh. flavum x Rh. nudiflorum); where greater precision is desired and to 
indicate that the group is not a simple one with few variants, this might 
be listed as Rhododendron gh. gandavense. A particular clone of this group 
would be designated, e.g., as Rhododendron gh. gandavense cl. ‘Pallas.’ 
(d) The line-hybrid (Latin linea hybrida, abbreviated as /h.): 
a predictably uniform group derived by repetitive hybridization 
from a series of two or more constantly maintained breeding 
stocks, these parental “lines” being maintained either by con- 
tinued inbreeding or as clones. The epithet, or identifying 
symbol or number, could be prefixed by the hyphenated words 
“line-hybrid” or the abbreviation “lh.” This category is essen- 
tially on the cultivar level. 

EXAMPLE. This is the standard practice in the “hybrid seed corn” 
industry—e.g. ‘United States Department of Agriculture, hybrid seed 
corn No. 13’ (usually abbreviated as ‘hybrid corn, US—13’) which, for 
greater precision in formal, international literature where the word 
“‘corn’”’ has various applications, might be listed as Zea mays lh. ‘US—13’.* 
(e) The convariety (Latin convarietas, abbreviated as conv.); a group 
of closely allied cultivars, somewhat analogous to the subspecies. 
EXAMPLE. Cucurbita pepo conv. citrullina, which includes the 
cultivars (lines) ‘Dahlemer Dauerkurbis,’ ‘Long Cream,’ ‘Mogono,’ etc.t 
NOTE. The category of convariety has special use in the systematics of 
cultivated plants where the category of “‘subspecies,”” with its geographic 
connotations in modern taxonomy, has little pertinence, and where the 
category of “variety” is devoid of systematic precision. 

(f) Appendix II, Rec. H. 5A of the International Code of 
Botanical Nomenclature also has pertinence here and should be 
consulted. It is here repeated for greater convenience. The 
apomict is a plant which reproduces by means of seed, the 
embryos of which are produced in various ways, but without 
fertilization. Apomixy is relatively common in such important 
families as the Rosaceae, Gramineae, etc. 


I.C.B.N. App. II Rec. H. 5A. Taxa which are apomicts may, if 
desired, be designated as such in the following manner: 
(1) if they are considered of specific rank by the interpolation of 
the abbreviation ap. between the generic name and the epithet. 
(2) if they are considered as of infraspecific rank by the inter- 
polation of the abbreviation ap. between the categoric term and 
the infraspecific epithet. 


Taxa which are clones may, if desired, be designated as such by the 
term ‘clone’ (abbreviated as cl.) or the symbol ¢. The placing of the 
categoric term will follow the procedure suggested for the apomict. 


[SPECIAL NOTE. By extension, the instructions for the placing of 
the abbreviation ap. as outlined in Rec. H. 5A, might, where advisable, 


* This method also is an increasingly common practice in the production of 
ornamental plants—W. H. C. 

+ Probably the numerous kinds of yellow-flowered, hard-shelled ornamental gourds 
would also comprise a convariety of this species—W. H. C. 
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’ also be applied to cultivar names. These would follow the system out- 

lined for the clone given above (Art. C. 30 (b)).] 
Art. C. 31. Polyploid or genetically differentiated races may be 
fe) named or their cytological condition indicated by an appropriate symbol. 
ahr EXAMPLES. Phlox drummondii ‘Tetra Red’; Salsify ‘Mammouth’ (4n). 
Art. C. 32. Graft chimaeras (sometimes called “graft hybrids’’) are 
designated by a formula and, where it seems useful or necessary, by a 

name. 

(a) The formula consists of the names of the two taxonomic 

groups (taxa) from which the tissues of the chimaera were derived, 

in alphabetical order and connected by the addition sign +. 

EXAMPLES. Cydonia oblonga + Pyrus communis; Cytisus purpureus 

+ Laburnum anagyroides; Syringa x chinensis + S. vulgaris. 

(b) When the components belong to different genera, the name 
_. consists of a new “generic” name formed by a combination 
— of the names of the component genera, preceded by the sign + 
and followed by an epithet. This “generic’”’ name should not be 
: the same as the “generic” name of hybrids between the same 
) genera, nor should the epithet of a chimaera be the same as that 
/ used for a hybrid between the same species as the components of 
the chimaera. 

: EXAMPLES. +-Crataegomespilus dardarii = Crataegus monogyna +- 
Mespilus germanica but < Crataemespilus gillotii = Crataegus monogyna 
x Mespilus germanica; Solanum + tubingense = Solanum lycopersicum 
; + S. nigrum or, if the components are considered generically distinct, 
+ Lycosolanum tubingense = Lycopersicon esculentum + Solanum nigrum. 
. (c) When the components belong to the same genus, the 
8 name consists of the generic name followed by the sign + and 
an epithet. 
EXAMPLE. Syringa + correlata = Syringa x chinensis + S. vulgaris. 
(d) The same two components may build a chimaera in more 
than one way, so that morphologically and histologically different 
forms may be distinguished. These forms should be united under 
the same formula or binary (“specific”) name; when it is 
desirable to give them special designations they should be 
recognized as mixomorphs and designated by epithets in the 
_ same manner as forms of species or as cultivars with names in 
the vernacular. This epithet preceded by the term “mixomorph”’ 
(mixomorpha, abbreviated as mx.) may be placed after the binary 
name or after a formula. 


EXAMPLES. + Crataegomespilus dardarii mx. ‘Jules d’Asniéres’; 
Solanum +-tubingense mx. koelreuterianum. 


INDEX 
(Figures refer to Articles) 
Address, forms of, 22. Apomicts, 30. Approved lists, 16. Bud- 


mutants, 26. Categories, 5, special, 28-32. Clone, 30. Collective names 
for hybrids, 24b, 24d, 24f. Commercial synonym, 14,15. Convariety, 30e. 
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Cultivar, 5 (note). Cultivar name,5. Duplication of names,21. Epithets, 
specific and varietal, 5 (examples). Fancy names, 17. Formation of 
names, 17-22. Formulae for hybrids, 24 H.1, 25 H.4,25a. Generic 
name level, 5. Graft chimaeras, 32. Graft hybrids, 32. Grafted material, 
29. Grex hybrida, 30c. Group, hybrid, 24g. Guiding principles, 1-4. 
Hybrid genera, 25 H.3. Hybrid subgeneraand sections, 25 H.3. Hybrids, 
23-25, 30c, bigeneric, 25 H.3, infraspecific, 25 H.2, intergeneric 25 H.3, 
25 H.4, interspecific, 25 H.1, multigeneric 25 H.4. International Code 
of Botanical Nomenclature, 2, 25. Latin description or diagnosis, 24d, 
24e. Latin names, 19, 24d, 24f, 24 (notes), 25 H.6. Legitimate name, 
3. Line, 30a. Line hybrid, 30d. Long names, 22a, 25 H.4, 27. 
Mixomorph, 32d. Nomina nuda, 10. Nothomorph, 25 H.5. Obsolete 
names, 21 (note). Personal names, 22. Polyploids, 31. Principles, 
guiding, 1-4. Printed matter, 9. Priority, 7, 13, rejection of, 12. Publica- 
tion, 8-11, 24d, 24e, 25 H.6. Registration, 4. Starting points, 16. Special 
categories, 28-32. Specific name level, 5. Strains, improved, 27. ‘Taxon, 
25 H.1.(special note). Translations, 15. Transliterations, 15. Typography, 
18, 19. Valid publication, 8. Varietal name level, 5. Variety, 5. Vernacular 
names, 17. 
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Solanum Seaforthianum 


Boe very charming Brazilian climber is seldom seen in private col- 
lections of cool house climbers today, yet its ease of culture and abun- 
dance of flowers make it a worthy member of the choicest assembly. 
Planted out, it will soon reach 20 feet, but restricted to a pot it will 
flower continuously from 3 feet upwards. 

We find it demands no special treatment, but cut it down to within 
2 feet of the ground every March. The drooping panicles of purple to 
blue flowers, swinging happily clear of the pale green foliage, are 
enchanting and continuous from April until the time the plant is cut 
down. It has withstood temperatures down to forty degrees without 
apparent resentment, but does appreciate plenty of water during the 
summer months. 

Seediings appear occasionally around the plant and consequently 
no other method of propagation appears necessary. Why bother when 
Nature will do it for you is always sound advice. White Fly will attack 
it sometimes, but I have noticed no other pest on it. 

Unlike its better known relative S. Wendlandii, it is unarmed, and 
neither the foliage nor the flowers are so large, but here at any rate it is 
certainly more floriferous. 

I do feel that this climber merits that much over-worked phrase— 
“ A plant for the connoisseur.” 

L. MAURICE MASON 
King’s Lynn, 
Norfolk. 
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Dahlia Merckii 


To devotees of garden-made Dahlias the subject of this note would 
not be regarded with much enthusiasm. On the other hand, to 
many who are interested in uncommon plants—especially plants of the 
wild—Dahlia Mercku will appeal on account of its refinement and 
beauty—and its hardiness. In our light freely drained soil we have had 
it for over thirty years, and it has never been other than care-free and well 
to do. Even the sub-zero frosts of six years ago did not seriously affect it 
and no winter covering of any sort is provided. 

D. Merckit is much after the pattern of any other Dahlia in 
foliage and habit, but the deeply cut leaves are a pale lettuce-green, and 
the stems do not often exceed 2 feet. These stems are stiff enough to 
do without stakes, yet the plant, with its drooping foliage and airy poise, 
is the last word in elegance. Its dainty grace is still more marked when, 
from late summer to mid-October, the flowers, nodding on slender 
stems just clear of the leaves, are being produced in succession. Rather 
less than 2 inches across, these flowers, consisting of about nine egg- 
shaped, slightly “dished,” petals with an eye of maroon and gold, may 
vary in tint. Thus, while those of our old stock plant are a clear shell-pink 
with just a touch of lilac in the make-up, those seed-raised may drift 
into darker hues, even to a rather dismal mauve. Though we have 
raised a good proportion true to the former description, the only 
certain method of increase appears to be division or the means usually 
employed with other Dahlias. D. Merckit seems to have been intro- 
duced from its native Mexico about 100 years ago. Its place in the 
garden is, of course, in the shrub, or mixed, border, where its fragile 
charm will not be subject to the competition of more spectacular com- 
panions. Bidens dahlioides, a more recent introduction, is sometimes 
sent out as Dahlia Merckii. It bears a close resemblance to the latter, but 
is more variable in colour and, in our experience, inferior in garden value 


(Fig. 75). 
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A. T. JOHNSON 


Conway, 
N. Wales. 


Coal Ashes as a Growing Medium 


Some years ago MR. CLARENCE ELLIOTT started a correspondence in 
the Gardening Press on the above subject and I also contributed my 
mite. 

MR. ELLIOTT told us that Gentiana verna, which is not the easiest of 
subjects, waxed very strong when planted out in ashes. My own experi- 
ments were chiefly concerned with Lilies; in one case I planted a strong 
bulb of Lilium x centigale in a ten-gallon oil drum of pure ashes and 
clinkers, the coarser stuff being placed low down for drainage. The first 
season I had a very fine spike some 5 feet high and the next year there 
were two or three, not so tall, but bearing a goodly number of flowers. 
On both occasions the results were good enough for me to put them into 
the Co-operative Lily group for amateurs. 

Since then the planting of this Lily has begun to go back, so it has 
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been dug up and planted out into the garden. Presumably all the nutri- 
ment, such as it was, had been extracted from the ashes, but for the first 
two seasons this Lily was bigger and stronger than others of the same 
size and kind which I had planted in the flower beds at the same time. 
CANON ROLLO MEYER told me of a bulb of Lilium regale, which had been 
dumped or laid in an ash heap in his former garden. It was forgotten 
and untended, but ran up to 6 feet and bore twenty flowers. Figure 
76 shows how plant roots can revel in coal ash; these three little 
plants were cuttings or offsets of some of BOOTHMAN’S dwarf Phloxes of 
which P. Douglasii is one parent. 

Quite a number were raised and potted up, the best were carefully 
wintered in a frame but the three here depicted being weak specimens 
were sunk in an out-door ash bed and completely forgotten until the 
following summer, when I was surprised to see how much stronger they 
were than any frame plants. 

It was quite impossible to lift them without using a full-sized garden 
fork and even then much of the root system broke away owing to the 
weight of the adherent ashes. The vigour of these plants was easily 
explained, unlimited root-run and perfect drainage, much the same con- 
ditions as those of a scree-bed composed of chips or gravel. Might I 
suggest to those unfortunate town-dwellers who have only a yard, or 
window sill and no soil, to invest in a few old oil drums or boxes. 

Even with the present-day shortage it would be possible to collect 
enough ashes for this purpose and perhaps the more adventurous might 
try very small quantities of the fertilizers now obtainable for soil-less 
cultivation. 

MAURICE AMSLER 
Hawkhurst, 
Kent. 


SCULPTURE IN ENGLISH GARDENS WITH 
SOME NOTES ON A STATUE OF PAN 


Murray Adams-Acton, 
F.Inst.R.A., F.F.A.S., Hist. Inst. of France 


Win brevity is essential I find it difficult to reply to the request for 
information regarding the figure of Pan, now safely upon his 
pedestal in our New Hall. 

There are so many different categories of sculpture, i.e. monumental— 
like the cenotaph, ecclesiastical, such as a mediaeval crusader, architec- 
tural sculpture, often purely decorative, and that which has been pro- 
duced specifically for garden ornamentation such as this figure of Pan 
(Fig. 77), which has definite characteristics affined to the landscape and 
gardens and nowhere else, a link, as it were, between art and nature. 

Its inspiration needs no explanation. It is in every way alive. As gay 
as the sunshine, allied to flowers, ferns, trees and birds when in full 
song at the return of spring. It will, I think, and I sincerely hope, be 
admired, because of its realistic rendering of a youthful form in 
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combination with craftsmanship of an advanced order. There is nothing 
remote or obscure to bother about; no hidden problem, demanding deep 
and penetrating vision. 

It is, obviously, the legacy of an artist well versed in the cutting of 
decorative ornament, as well as a keen student of anatomy, who toiled 
con amore to demonstrate, not only his technical ability, but the love for 
his job. Stylistically it recalls similar carving introducing the human 
figure within some of our great classical mansions of the Georgian era, 
when eminent sculptors and painters lent their services to architects and 
decorators, and, so far as I know, it is the only figure of its kind produced 
in timber. Garden sculpture was either of stone, cast in lead or in 
Roman cement. 

I will direct attention to only one feature which may escape notice. 
The boy’s arms are raised, his fingers touch the top of a cornucopia (the 
lower part of which rests between his shoulders) from which the contents 
have fallen upon his head and elsewhere. It will be seen that the top 
of the cornucopia is flat. Was this to provide a base for a vase, or, more 
likely, a rustic basket of sorts, to contain natural flowers, intended to 
trail downwards and mingle with those which are carved? It looks like it. 

I like this interpretation of Pan, because not only is it of English 
provenance, but youthful. The ancients depicted him as a rough, 
scraggy creature witha puck-nose, hornsanda beard and short hairy legs, 
the reverse, in fact, of our conception of the mythical son of Hermes, god 
of the hills and valleys, garlanded with his attribute of vine leaves, who 
wandered in the solitude of the forests attended by mountain nymphs, 
imps, elves and satyrs, or sat in front of his grotto piping softly upon the 
pipes he devised. 

I am of the opinion that it must have been produced as the central 
object in a grotto. Perhaps over water in an orangery, though I doubt it. 
Anyway it comes from Gwydir Castle in Wales, where originally it was 
somewhere under cover, because it could never have survived for 200 
years in the open. Grottos were fashionable features at the time of 
the Hanoverian succession. Probably the most remarkable of its kind 
still extant is at Stourhead in Wiltshire, which was excavated about 1745. 

Surely it must be regretted by all who like gardens that we have 
never established an art of garden sculpture of our own? What is more 
distressing still is that at the present time our standard has fallen lower 
than our tradition at any time in history. There is a widespread aver- 
sion to garden sculpture but I can only point out that all the great 
gardens throughout Europe through the ages have contained sculpture, 
from the mediaeval fountains in France and Flanders, through the 
epoch of the Renaissance to the advent of Baroque, when, I think, gar- 
den art culminated in its most elegant expression. The paintings of 
FRAGONARD, HUBERT ROBERT and others, all artists who were inspired by 
gardens and loved the landscape, would be dull if devoid of their 
temples, cascades and similar features. All the same, and this is of 
immense importance, little requires the exercise of greater judgment 
and restraint, especially unity of scale, than the introduction of archi- 
tectural ornament and sculpture in an outdoor setting; there is nothing 
worse in the world than bad art in a garden where it insults nature. 
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Very little sculpture of fine quality was produced in England specifi- 
cally for gardens in the eighteenth century. During the whole of last 
century we relied, more or less, upon what we inherited adding only casts 
from the classic—such as the Belvedere Apollo, dying gladiators, frag- 
ments from Roman sepulchral monuments and other impedimenta, 
brought here from Italy by tourists, most of which was carved in marble 
too soft to last in our English climate. A few additions, such as CANOVA’S 
“Dancing Girl” and others, came along later, but they were not originally 
produced for a setting in the open. 

What since then? We survived the deluge of terra-cotta pots and 
balustrades of the Great Exhibition which descended in quantity, 
although the work of one man, by name CopDE, is worthy of recognition. 
cope’s work for Doulton’s at Lambeth was scholarly and well above the 
average. Then came the GERTRUDE JEKYLL epoch of rebellion against 
formality which, in its way, marked a healthy advance. All] the same, 
informality is an easy way out. Anyway, she left the imprint of artistic 
perception, combining botanical erudition, upon garden activity of her 
time; furthermore, she had the right idea about trees. “Trees” she 
wrote, “are as the colours upon an artist’s pallet. It depends upon how 
those colours are used whether a picture is produced.” Let us remember 
that the Victorians gave us our trees, planted as seedlings, now full 
grown in our gardens everywhere and in Hyde Park. 

Twenty or thirty years ago quite a few very fine figures, cast from 
the French chateaux by a firm not distant from Paris, SOEUL GILBERT, 
were purchased by one or two English people. Some of these figures are 
of heroic size, such as GOUJON’s lovely Diana, and many of the important 
vases from Versailles and elsewhere, which when erected, mitigated the 
severity of late classical buildings where a garden had never been 
planned or developed. Since then little seems to have happened. 

We have discovered crazy-paving. Apart from that we seem to have 
been overwhelmed by a great avalanche of rocks, around which we dig 
pools. If we permit the introduction of ornament it matures quite often 
in the form of a concrete bird-bath, a few gnomes or a Donald Duck. 

Distaste for sculpture has arisen in recent years because of so much 
third-rate ornamentation, often in plaster, which has been placed out- 
of-doors and invariably painted white. I often observe important gardens 
disfigured by so-called ‘‘works of art,” inappropriate for any environment 
except inside a dustbin! Another factor which has turned people with 
refined taste against statuary in the open is the frenzied litter of white 
marble scattered in our Pére Lachaise cemeteries which produce ashudder 
at the thought of death! 

The purpose of these remarks is to point out that we are not barren 
of creative talent in England and that one art helps another art. There 
are many figures exhibited at the Royal Academy annually, ideally 
suitable for natural surroundings which never find their way into 
our gardens! Sculpture by the Swedish artist CARL MILLEs demonstrates 
that the desire to possess suitable objects is still strong, while his work 
has to no small extent influenced the development of continental 
gardens elsewhere. 


SOME ASPECTS IN THE CULTURAL 
CONTROL OF WEEDS 


Robert Adams 


N the past few years there has been a marked increase in the number 
Lor enquiries received at the Society’s Gardens on the subject of weed 
control. No doubt one reason for this increased interest is the large 
amount of additional land that has been brought under cultivation in 
the last decade; another is the shortage and the expense of labour 
required to exercise effectively a reasonable control of unwanted plants. 
A further point with, perhaps, an indirect bearing on the question, is 
the large-scale use of chemical herbicides. This method is often con- 
sidered to be the immediate answer to all problems of weed control. 
As a result the user excuses himself the task of considering both the 
habits of the weeds to be destroyed and the cultural requirements of 
the crop grown which may, sometimes, be advantageously incorporated 
in his control methods. 

An example of carefully planned cultural control was given by MR. 
F. A. SECRETT, in an address to the Royal Society of Arts (1). When he first 
started his farm at Milford mr. secrETT found the chief weeds to be 
Spurrey (Spergula arvensis) and, among the perennials, the deep-rooted 
Horse Tail (Equisetum arvense). Immediately he applied large quantities 
of organic matter to increase soil fertility and, under his cropping plan, 
these weeds gradually died out, to be replaced by Groundsel (Senecio 
vulgaris), Annual Meadow Grass (Poa annua) and Chickweed (Stellaria 
media), Later, as a result of the sound cultural methods employed, a 
very high standard of feriility was reached and the weeds mentioned 
were, in turn, replaced by the dwarf Annual Nettle (Urtica urens). By 
these purely cultural practices MR. SECRETT has finally eliminated the 
perennial Equisetum and now has the comparatively easy task of con- 
trolling a shallow-rooting annual. 

In quoting this example it is not intended in any way to decry 
chemical means of control, but it must be emphasized that chemicals 
are seldom successful in eradicating a weed unless the crop under 
cultivation and the habits of the plants to be destroyed are fully under- 
stood. Chemicals are not the whole answer to weed eradication, 
although, without them our means of controlling many weeds would be 
totally inadequate. Briefly, the answer to the problem of weed control 
is a combination of really good husbandry and the judicious use of 
chemicals. 

A “‘weed” may be defined as a plant which persists in growing where 
it is not wanted. By definition therefore, weeds are, in general, well 
equipped to compete with the crops in which they grow, but the par- 
ticular reasons for their success vary considerably. A feature of many 
weeds is that they are able to regenerate damaged parts. ‘Thus, the 
crown of the Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) if removed, will quickly 
send out new shoots. In others, such as the Annual Nettle, the flowers 
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are small and inconspicuous and the young plant has often developed 
and scattered a crop of seeds before the presence of the parent plant is 
noticed. Perennials, on the other hand, although prevented from 
seeding, may freely propagate themselves by sending out long rootstocks 
which are often scattered by careless cultivation and distributed over a 
large area. 

In exercising a control of weeds, the importance of seeding cannot 
be too strongly emphasized. It is well known that certain weeds produce 
enormous quantities of seeds and the common wayside flower, Jack-by- 
the-Hedge (Alkaria officinalis) often scatters, from a single plant, up to 
half a million seeds (2). Other plants produce even larger numbers al- 
though none can equal the fertility of members of the family Orchidaceae 
in which for example, the Swan Orchid (Cycnoches chlorochilon) is esti- 
mated to produce 4,000,000 seeds in one fruit (3). The results of these 
facts are illustrated in the old adage that one year’s seeding is seven years 
weeding and is confirmed by the point that, although a number of seeds 
will germinate in the first season, a large proportion will remain dormant. 
This dormancy, in some cases, may be part of the natural cycle of 
development or may be induced by the deep burial of seed in the soil, 
thus denying it the optimum amount of air, moisture and warmth 
required for germination. Under such unfavourable conditions seed of 
Ox-eye Daisy (Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum) may remain dormant for 
20 years and will, thereby, account for the appearance of the;weed in large 
numbers on newly ploughed ground which previously had been down 
to ley. Another example of this phenomenon may be found in the 
occurrence of the Flanders Poppy (Papaver Rhoeas) under similar 
circumstances and, again, in the strange appearance of the Henbane - 
(Hyoscyamus niger) on bombed sites in London. 

Bearing these facts in mind we find a clue to the succéssful control 
of many annual weeds like Shepherd’s Purse (Capsella Bursa-pastoris), 
Chickweed and the ubiquitous Groundsel. A good degree of elimination 
can be obtained with such plants by lightly cultivating the ground in the 
early autumn so that the dormant seeds are brought to the surface. 
After a quick germination, the resulting seedlings will soon be proved 
insufficiently hardy to survive the first early frosts. At the same time, 
old plants should be systematically destroyed, otherwise many will 
survive in mild winters with a little protection and start seeding quite 
freely in the first few weeks of spring. The Annual Meadow Grass for 
example, can be found flowering long before the first of its previous 
year’s seeds germinate. Early in the season a further crop of seedlings 
can be destroyed by lightly harrowing the ground; seeds will again lose 
their dormancy and the young plants may be destroyed easily before 
the general planting programme is carried out. 

The problem of control for annual weeds and the simple cultural 
methods used are relatively easy when compared with the difficulties 
of eliminating the often deep-rooted perennials. These plants often 
demand the maximum amount of time, labour and careful consideration 
if a reasonable control is to be obtained. Generally, annual digging 
will not eradicate perennials, for although these weeds may be deeply 
buried a considerable amount of regeneration from the underground 
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stems will result, apart from vegetative reproduction of severed 
roots. 

When cultivating virgin or heavily infested land it is advised to 
remove as many roots as possible and burn any Ground Elder (Aegopo- 
dium Podagraria), Lesser Bindweed (Convolvulus arvensis) and Horse 
Tail. Couch Grass (Agropyrum repens), on the other hand, often 
warrants composting as it occurs naturally on poor, thin soils to which 
the addition of organic matter at a later date will be particularly useful. 
After preliminary digging it is generally found to be a good plan to 
grow Potatoes on medium or heavy loams. Any weeds appearing will 
be checked by the considerable amount of cultivation required for 
planting, earthing-up and eventual harvesting of the crop. Further the 
Potato is naturally a heavy feeder and will compete favourably with most 
weeds for available soil moisture and in area of foliage. The absurdity 
of planting this crop on any and every soil cannot, however, be too 
strongly emphasized. On light, poor or sandy soils the Potato will 
inevitably fail and the perennial weeds be allowed a further season of 
almost undisturbed growth. In any case, before planting it will be found 
advisable to apply a dressing of balanced fertilizer consisting of 2 parts 
of super-phosphate, 1 part of sulphate of potash and 1 part of sulphate 
of ammonia at a rate of 14 Ib. per 30 ft. row. A further dressing, using 
sulphate of ammonia at } lb. for the same area may be applied if the 
growth is weak just before earthing up. 

In considering a similar scheme for poor, light soils it will be noticed 
that different weeds occur from those generally found on heavy loams. 
Chief amongst them is usually the tough, persistent Horse Tail. This 
plant, which must rank as one of the worst of garden weeds, thrives in a 
wide range of soils and may be found on wet, waterlogged sites or grow- 
ing with equal profusion in the driest of situations. In the garden, it can 
be seen thriving in the poorest of sites, the cropping ability of which rarely 
is sufficient to support more than a few of our common vegetables. 
When experimenting with this plant the writer took a small garden on 
Bagshot sand which is naturally light, acid and low in organic matter. 
This was first dug very carefully in the early winter months and a large 
number of the roots removed, dried and later burnt. The soil was then 
tested and the acidic reaction of pH 5-6 brought up to the near-neutral 
figure of pH 6-5 by the addition of 10 ozs. of lime per square yard during 
January. In the spring a dressing of 5 ozs. of fish meal and ¢ oz. of sul- 
phate of potash per square yard was given and the ground cropped with 
Summer Spinach, Early Carrots, Lettuce ‘Continuity’ and Radish. As 
soon as the seedlings appeared the ground was regularly hoed once a 
week and every vestige of Horse Tail lifted out and burnt. By July the 
crops were over and the ground was then planted-up with a thickly- 
sown green manure. When frosts inhibited further growth a liberal 
dressing of composted straw, sulphate of ammonia and coarse hoof and 
horn meal was applied to the surface and the whole incorporated into 
the top spit of soil. In the following year (1950) there was a very limited 
appearance of Horse Tail, and from general observations I should estimate 
a reduction of about 80 per cent. of “aerial stems.” In addition, the 
general working of the soil and its fertility shows a marked improvement. 
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From a rough and ready test in a private garden it is, of course, 
dangerous to draw any conclusions without a repetition of the work 
under scientific direction although I would commend the practice to 
Fellows who may like to work along similar lines with, perhaps, minor 
alterations to suit their own particular requirements. 

To sum up the results, it can be said that the effective control of 
Horse Tail may be brought about by bringing up the acidity of the soil 
to a neutral figure, by adding a very liberal dressing of fertilizers and 
organic matter to enable cultivated plants to compete with the weed and, 
thirdly, by growing crops between which it is possible to apply the hoe 
regularly. 

In rock gardens and among established plants it is not always easy 
to root out the weed. In cases of this nature, hormone weedkillers may 
be effectively utilized and readers are here advised to consult the obser- 
vations of MESSRS. JACKMAN & TINCKER (4). 

Other problems in weed control are brought about by man’s dis- 
ruption of Nature when releasing or confining forces which naturally 
control the spread of obnoxious plants. This point is illustrated by 
PROFESSOR SKEEN (5). He describes how a strip of land on the Downs 
80 feet x 45 feet was enclosed in rabbit-proof netting. The area included 
a small patch of scrub and a large strip of nibbled turf, the only woody 
plants on which were two small Hawthorns. Five years later this turfy 
area showed 22 Hawthorns, 45 young Ashes, 71 Sloes, 7 Oaks, 1 Buck- 
thorn, 1 Dogwood, 1 Hazel, 1 Wayfaring Tree, besides Heather, 
Brambles and other shrubs. 

Fromasomewhat different angle on this point, it must be remembered 
that fertile soil always bears a crop; when one plant is destroyed another 
will inevitably take its place. Thus, after heavy felling of Pines during 
the war years, a crop of alrnost useless Birch may be seen springing up; 
where Bracken is cut repeatedly on some sites, the less desirable 
Common Nettle (Urtica dioica) or the Willow Herb (Epilobium spp.) may 
be found. So, when Bracken has been eradicated from any site it is 
essential to piant-up the area with some crop before fresh problems of 
weed control present themselves. This simple but important fact was 
well demonstrated in the recent work done at Wisley on Battleston Hill 
under MR. HANGER’s direction. Here, beneath Pines and a few deciduous 
trees, the ground was covered with Bracken. To clear the site, most of 
the deciduous trees were felled and some of the Pines thinned out during 
the winter months. In the following June the young Bracken was cut, 
and the ground methodically cultivated and manured with spent hops 
before the Bracken had a chance to produce a second crop of foliage. 
By December a considerable area was planted mainly with Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas, followed, when weather permitted, with such good 
cover plants as species of Vaccinium, Gaultheria and Erica. In the next 
year very little Bracken appeared, due, in part no doubt, to a thick 
annual mulch of leaves and compost which, besides checking the growth 
of any odd fronds, helped in the establishment of the plantings. 

When it is not possible to cultivate soil after cutting Bracken, fronds 
should be cut in June when the first blade is opening and again at the 
same stage in the second crop. Repetition of the treatment against any 
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weed of this nature, such as the Nettle, will lead to gradual exhaustion 
of the underground rootstocks and the death of the plant. It is, of 
course, important to compost the foliage, as Bracken at the “first frond 
stage” is particularly rich in potash. In addition a large amount of 
organic manure can be prepared by admixing these with garden refuse 
or baled straw and adding a little sulphate of ammonia and sufficient 
hydrated lime to keep the compost sweet. 

In sketching these few cultural aspects of weed control there is no 
desire to belittle the results often achieved with chemicals. What has 
been said is, in fact, only an outline of the cultural fundamentals into 
which can be incorporated easier and often, perhaps, cheaper methods 
of controlling weeds. 
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WISLEY TRIALS, 1951 
BORDER CARNATIONS 


Ninety-six varieties of hardy Border Carnations were grown at Wisley 
during 1951. Of these, thirteen were grown for the first time, the remainder 
being standard varieties and those retained for future judgment. Four 

i varieties were deleted. 

Five plants of each variety were planted, and were inspected by a joint 

committee formed from The Royal Horticultural Society and the British 
National Carnation Society, who made their recommendations for Awards as 
f given below. 


White Selfs 

| ; EDENSIDE WHITE. (Raised and introduced by Mr. J. Douglas, and 
} sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, 
t Sussex.) A.M. July 25, 1951.—Plant vigorous and spreading, height 18 
inches with flower stems slender and slightly drooping. Flowers double, 
3 inches diameter, of excellent form and partially scented. Petals broad and 
entire, white with outer ones cream at the base. Calyx strong. 


Apricot Selfs 
CONSUL. (Raised and introduced by Messrs. Bath Ltd., and sent by 
Messrs. Allwood Bros., Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, 
aa A.M. July 25, 1951.—Described R.H.S. JouRNAL 62, p. 457 (H.C. 
1936). 


Pink Selfs 
TEVIOTDALE. (Sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nur- 
series, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) F.C.C, July 25, 1951.—Described R.H.S. 
JOURNAL 62, p. 458 (A.M. 1937). 
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DOWNS PINK. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. July 25, 1951. 
—Plant very vigorous, 24 inches in height, with flower stems stout and erect. 
Flowers double, 2} inches diameter, a crowded centre and some scent ; 
petals very broad with margins incurving, Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 523) ; calyx 
strong. 
Cerise Selfs 

DOWNS CERISE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. July 25, 
1951.—Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 75, p. 28 (H.C. 1949.) 


Scarlet Selfs 


SCARLET EMPEROR. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. Geo. E. 
Toms, Appley Nurseries, Ryde, I.o.W.) A.M. July 25, 1951.—Plant very 
vigorous, 24 inches in height, with flower stems stout and erect. Flowers 
double, 2} inches diameter; petals broad and entire, Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/1); 
calyx strong. 

DOWNS SCARLET. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) A.M. July 25, 
1951.—Plant very vigorous, 24 inches in height, with flower stems rigid and 
erect. Flowers double, 2} inches diameter, a full centre and some scent; 
petals broad and entire, Orient Red (H.C.C. 819); calyx strong. 


Mauve Selfs 


GREYLING. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Goodfellow, 
Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs.) H.C. July 25, 1951.—Plant vigorous, 
20 inches in height, with flower stems stout and slightly drooping. Flowers 
double, 2} inches diameter, with a loose centre and some scent. Petals broad 
and entire, Pansy Violet (H.C.C. 033/3); calyx strong. 


Fancies 
DOWNS FLAME. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Haywards Heath, Sussex.) H.C. July 25, 1951. 
—Plant vigorous, 24 inches in height, with flower stems long and very stout. 
Flowers double, 24 inches diameter, with a crowded centre and some scent; 
petals broad and entire, near Shell Pink (H.C.C. 516) edged and splashed 
between Signal Red (H.C.C. 719) and Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717); calyx 
strong. 
White Ground Fancies 


SPRITE, (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Goodfellow, Valley 
Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs.) F.C.C. July 25, 1951.—Described R.H.S. 
JOURNAL 75, p. 28 (H.C. 1949). 

DUSKY MAID. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Goodfellow, 
Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs.) A.M. July 25, 1951.—Plant vigorous, 
24 inches in height, with flower stems long and stout. Flowers double, 
3 inches in diameter, with a loose centre and some scent; petals broad and 
entire, white ground edged, flaked and striped Indian Lake (H.C.C. 826); 
calyx strong. 

WATER NYMPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. W. Good- 
fellow, Valley Nurseries, Aldridge, Staffs.) H.C. July 25, 1951.—Plant 
vigorous, 28 inches in height, with flower stems long and stout. Flowers 
double, 2} inches diameter, with a loose centre and some scent. Petals broad 
and fringed, creamy white ground edged and slightly striped Ruby Red 
(H.C.C, 827/3); calyx strong. 
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GLADIOLI 


Two hundred and thirty-nine varieties of Gladiolus were grown at Wisley 
in the trials during 1951. They were planted on May 1, 1951, and were judged 
by a sub-committee of Floral “A” Committee on August 10 and 16, when the 
following recommendations for awards were made. 


Flowers White 
LEIF ERIKSON. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) A.M. August 16, 1951.—Height 
44 feet, flower spike eighteen-flowered, ten out at one time. Flowers 5 inches 
diameter, cream tinged green in the throat. 
VIRGIN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. P. Visser, 
St. Pancras, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.—Height 3} feet, flower spike 
twenty-two-flowered, eight to ten out at one time. Flowers 4} inches dia- 
meter, white with a cream throat. 

SNOWSTORM. (Sent by Messrs. A. G. Hulsebosch, Bloemhofstraat 
17th R., Haarlem, Holland.) H.C, August 10, 1951.—Height 3} feet, flower 
spike seventeen-flowered, seven open at one time. Flowers 5 inches diameter, 
pure white with a cream throat. 


Flowers Yellow 

GOLDEN ECLIPSE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) A.M. August 10, 1951.—Height 
4 feet, flower spike fourteen-flowered, six out at one time. Flowers 4 inches 
diameter, Straw Yellow (H.C.C. 604) with a flush of Orange Buff (H.C.C. 
507). 

ARES. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & 
Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.—Height 4 feet, flower 
spike twenty-one-flowered, seven out at one time. Flowers 4 inches diameter, 
Mimosa Yellow (H.C.C. 602/3) deepening to H.C.C. 602/2 on the lower 
petals, and a blotch of geranium lake at the throat. Early flowering. 

ACCLAMATION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.—Height 
44 feet, flower spike eighteen-flowered, six open at one time. Flowers 5 inches 
diameter, near Naples Yellow (H.C.C. 903/3) with a splash of Rhodamine 
Purple (H.C.C. 29) at the throat. 


Flowers Orange 

HOCHSOMMER. (Raised by Messrs. Wilh. Pfitzer Ltd., Stuttgart, in- 
troduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) 
H.C, August 16, 1951.—Height 4 feet, flower spike eighteen-flowered, seven 
out at one time. Flowers 44 inches diameter, Shrimp Red (H.C.C. 616/1) 
heavily splashed Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 17/1). 


Flowers Rose 

CLARA CARDER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. P. Visser, 
St. Pancras, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.—Height 3} feet, flower spike 
seventeen-flowered, six open at one time. Fiowers 3} inches diameter, 
Porcelain Rose, between two shades (H.C.C. 630 and 630/1) with feathering of 
Signal Red (H.C.C. 719/2) on outer edges of petals. 


Flowers of Pink Shades 
SILCHERLIED. (Raised by Messrs. Wilh. Pfitzer Ltd., Stuttgart, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) 
H.C, August 10, 1951.—Height 4 feet, flower spike nineteen-flowered, nine 
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out at one time. Flowers 4} inches diameter, between two shades of Carmine 
Rose (H.C.C. 621/3 and 621/2), with a blotch of Rose Bengal (H.C.C. 25/1) 
on Empire Rose (H.C.C. 621) at the throat. 


Flowers of Salmon Shades 

HOMMERSON. (Sent by Messrs. M. van Waveren & Sons N.V., 
Leeuwenstein Nurseries, Hillegom, Holland.) H.C. August 16, 1951.— 
Height 5 feet, flower spike twenty-three-flowered, six out at one time. 
Flowers 4} inches diameter, Apricot (H.C.C. 609/2) shading towards Nastur- 
tium Red (H.C.C. 14/2) at the margins with a throat of Empire Yellow 
(H.C.C. 603). 

GOOD BYE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) H.C. August 16, 1951.—Height 44 feet, 
flower spike fourteen-flowered, eight out at one time. Flowers 5 inches 
diameter, Shrimp Red (H.C.C. 616) with deeper streaks on the outer petals, 
and a throat of bright yellow. 


Flowers of Orange Shades 
VOX POPULI. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.—Height 34 feet, 
flower spike eighteen-flowered, eight open at one time. Flowers 3} inches 
diameter, Shrimp Red (H.C.C. 619) heavily overlaid Mandarin Red (H.C.C. 
17/1) and a flush of Apricot (H.C.C. 609/1) on the interior of the petals; a 
scarlet blotch on apricot at the throat. 


Flowers of Scarlet Shades 
PRINCE GUSTAV ADOLPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Blom & Padding, Beverwijk, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.— 
Height 5 feet, flower spike fourteen-flowered, eight out at one time. Flowers 
5 inches diameter, Scarlet (H.C.C. 19/1) flecked with deeper markings, and a 
cream blotch at the throat. 
: Flowers of Red Shades 

TITO SCHIPA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Blom & 
Padding, Beverwijk, Holland.) A.M. August 10, 1951.—Height 44 feet, 
flower spike seventeen-flowered, eight out at one time. Flowers 54 inches 
diameter, Signal Red (H.C.C. 719/3) marked a lighter shade (H.C.C. 719). 

ERIC KNIGHT. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Konynenburg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.— 
Height 4 feet, flower spike eighteen-flowered, seven out at one time. Flowers 
44 inches diameter, Vermilion (H.C.C. 18) feathered with Mimosa Yeliow 
(H.C.C. 602/2). 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Blom & Padding, Beverwijk, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.—Height 
44 feet, flower spike sixteen-flowered, six out at one time. Flowers 5} inches 
diameter, Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 717/2), with faint suffused flecking of a 
deeper shade. 

SCARLET PERFECTION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
P. Visser, St. Pancras, Holland.) H.C. August 10, 1951.—Height 44 feet, 
flower spike eighteen-flowered, seven out at one time. Flowers 4} inches 
diameter, Dutch Vermilion (H.C.C. 17/1), throat speckled white at back, with 
a dark maroon rib. 


Flowers of Purple Shades 
TRADITION. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) A.M. August 16, 1951.—Height 44 feet, 
flower spike fourteen-flowered, seven out at one time. Flowers 4 inches 
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diameter, Bishops Violet (H.C.C. 34/3) streaked a deeper shade, a blotch 
of deep amethyst violet with central carmine streak on throat. 

BISCHOFSSTAB. (Raised by Messrs. Wilh. Pfitzer Ltd., Stuttgart, 
introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark, Nordwyk, 
Holland.) A.M. August 10, 1951.—Height 4 feet, flower spike twenty- 
flowered, nine out at one time. Flowers 4} inches diameter, near Mallow 
Purple (H.C.C. 630) with a throat of deep purple. 

TRISTAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynenburg 
& Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) H.C, August 16, 1951.—Height 4} feet, flower 
spike nineteen-flowered, seven open at one time. Flowers 5 inches diameter, 
Cyclamen Purple (H.C.C. 30/1) deepening to Peony Purple (H.C.C. 729) 
towards outer edges. 

Flowers of Maroon Shades 

PRO DOMO. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Konynen- 
burg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) A.M. August 10, 1951.—Height 4 feet, 
flower spike nineteen-flowered, eight out at one time. Flowers 4} inches 
diameter, Ruby Red (H.C.C. 827/2) deepening to outer edges. 

MYSTERIE OF INDIA. (Raised by Mr. C. J. de Goede, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. A. G. Hulsebosch, Bloemhofstraat 17th R., Haarlem, Holland.) 
H.C. August 16, 1951.—Height 44 feet, flower spike eighteen-flowered, six 
open at one time. Flowers 5 inches diameter, near Erythrite Red (H.C.C. 
27/3) splashed Dawn Pink (H.C.C. 323), the throat cream with a blotch of 
Rose Opal (H.C.C. 22/1). 

ELITE. (Sent by Messrs. Konynenburg & Mark, Nordwyk, Holland.) 
H.C. August 16, 1951.—Height 4} feet, flower spike twenty-two-flowered, 
eight out at one time. Flowers 5 inches diameter, deep Burgundy Purple 
flushed Cardinal Red (H.C.C. 822/1) fading to Rose Red (H.C.C. 724/2) on 
base of interior of petals. 


PERENNIAL ASTERS 


Ninety-seven varieties of Perennial Asters (Michaelmas Daisies) were 
grown at Wisley in 1951; many of these have received awards in previous 
years and are grown for comparison with the newer varieties. The trial was 
inspected by a sub-committee of Floral Committee A on September 20, and 
October 8 when the following recommendations were made. 

The number in brackets following the description of each variety is that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


Amellus Group 
MAUVE BEAUTY. (Raised and sent by B. A. Barrett, Esq., 2 Kelvin 
Cottages, Rushett Close, Long Ditton, Surrey.) F.C.C, October 8, 1951.— 
Described R.H.S. JouRNAL 75, 26 (A.M. 1949). [8] 


Novi-Belgi Group 

ALEX WALLACE, (Raised, introduced and sent by George Murray, 
Esq., Duntreath, Blanefield, Stirlingshire.) A.M. October 8, 1951.—3 to 34 
feet tall, compact, erect habit. Flowers semi-double, 2 inches diameter, Mauve 
(H.C.C. between 633/2 and 633/1), disc yellow. [78] 

DAVID MURRAY. (Raised, introduced and sent by George Murray, 
Esq., Duntreath, Blanefield, Stirlingshire.) A.M. September 20, 1951.— 
34 to 4 feet tall, compact, erect habit. Flowers single, 14 to 1} inch dia- 
meter, near Imperial Purple (H.C.C. 33/3); disc yellow. [76] 

FESTIVAL. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derbyshire.) A.M. October 8, 
1951.—3} to 4 feet tall, compact, erect habit, vigorous. Flowers semi-double, 
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1} inch aan Orchid Purple (H.C.C. between 31/2 and 31/3); disc bright 
yellow. [36 

GAYBORDER ROYAL. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derbyshire.) A.M. 
September 20, 1951.—3 feet tall, compact erect habit, free flowering. Flowers 
semi-double, 13 inch diameter, near Petunia Purple (H.C.C. 32/1); disc 
yellow. [26] 

HARRISON’S BLUE. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derbyshire.) A.M. 
October 8, 1951.—4 feet tall, erect habit. Flowers semi-double, 14 to 1} inch 
diameter, Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/1). [66] 

LITTLE PINK PYRAMID. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derbyshire.) 
A.M. October 8, 1951.—20 to 24 inches tall, slightly spreading habit. Flowers 
semi-double, 14 inch diameter, Mallow Purple (H.C.C. between 630/1 and 
630/2). [20] 

MELBOURNE BELLE. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, introduced and 
sent by Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derbyshire.) A.M. 
September 20, 1951.—2 to 2} feet tall, compact, erect habit. Flowers semi- 
double, 1} to 1? inch diameter, Orchid Purple (H.C.C. 31/1); dise golden 
yellow. [30] 

MELBOURNE MAGNET. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, introduced 
and sent by Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derbyshire.) 
A.M. October 8, 1951.—5 feet tall, compact, erect habit. Flowers semi- 
double, 2 inches diameter, near Veronica Violet (H.C.C. 639/2). [73] 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, intro- 
duced and sent by Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derby- 
shire.) A.M. September 20, 1951.—3 feet tall, compact erect habit, very free 
flowering. Flowers single, 1} inch diameter, near Beetroot Purple (H.C.C. 
830/1); disc brown. Good garden plant. [27] 

ALEX NORMAN. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derbyshire.) H.C. 
September 20, 1951.—3 feet tall, compact, erect habit. Flowers semi-double, 
1? inches diameter, Phlox Purple (H.C.C. between 632/1 and 632/2); disc 
yellow. [34] 

JANET McMULLEN. (Raised, introduced and sent by George Murray, 
Esq., Duntreath, Blanefield, Stirlingshire, and also introduced by Messrs. 
Burleydam Nurseries (Chester) Ltd., Little Sutton, Wirral, Cheshire.) H.C. 
September 20, 1951.—3 to 34 feet tall, compact erect habit. Flowers semi- 
double, 2 inches diameter, near Amethyst Violet (H.C.C. 35/3). [88] 

TWINKLE. (Raised by Mr. A. H. Harrison, introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Gayborder Nurseries Ltd., Melbourne, Derbyshire.) H.C. October 
8, 1951.—3 feet tall, erect habit. Flowers semi-double, 1} inch diameter, 
near Lilac Purple (H.C.C. 031/1); disc golden yellow. [37] 


SPRING SOWN ONIONS 


Fifty-eight stocks of onions were grown. They were sown on March 21, 
1951. The trial was inspected by the sub-committee of the Fruit and Vege- 
table Committee on October 18, 1951, when the following recommendations 
for awards were made. 

The number in brackets following the description of the variety is that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 

BEDFORDSHIRE CHAMPION SPECIALLY SELECTED. (Sent 
by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2.) A.M. October 18, 1951. [27] 
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BEST OF ALL. (Raised by Mr. W. Peters, Givons Grove, Leatherhead, 
introduced by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2, and sent by Mr. J. W. Moles, Bradwell, Braintree, 
Essex.) A.M. October 18, 1951. [29] 

BEST OF ALL SELECTED. Raised by Mr. W. Peters, Givons Grove, 
Leatherhead, introduced and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27 
Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.) A.M. October 18, 1951. [30] 

GIANT ZITTAU SPECIAL SELECTION. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins 
& Simpson Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.) A.M. 
October 18, 1951. [14] 

GOLDEN ARCADIAN. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. F. P. 
Lewis, 9 Acacia Drive, Maldon, Essex.) A.M. October 18, 1951. [32] 

HARVESTER. (Raised by Messrs. P. Rood & Son, Bovenkarspel, 
Enkhuizen, Holland, and sent by The Royal Horticultural Society, Wisley.) 
A.M. October 18, 1951. [36] 

MAINCROP. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Elsoms (Spald- 
ing) Ltd., Elsom House, Spalding, Lincs.) A.M. October 18, 1951. [20] 

OSMASTON WONDER. (Raised, introduced and sent by The Co- 
operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Horticultural Department, Osmaston Park 
Road, Derby.) A.M. October 18, 1951. [16] 

AILSA CRAIG SELECTED. (Raised by Mr. D. Murray, introduced by 
Mr. H. Deverill and sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2.) H.C. October 18, 1951. [55] 

BEDFORDSHIRE CHAMPION SELECTED. (Introduced and sent 
by Messrs. Harrison & Sons (Maidstone) Ltd., Maidstone, Kent.) H.C. 
October 18, 1951. [24] 

BEST OF ALL. (Raised by Mr. W. Peters, Givons Grove, Leatherhead, 
introduced by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd., 27 Drury Lane, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C. 2, and sent by Messrs. A. L. Tozer Ltd., Pyports, 
Cobham, Surrey.) H.C. October, 18 1951. [28] 

EXHIBITION. (Introduced by Mr. Walker and sent by Messrs. Nutting 
& Sons Ltd., Merstham, Surrey.) H.C. October 18, 1951. [3] 

GIANT YELLOW ZITTAU NORDRE MUNKEGAARD I. (Sent by 
Messrs. J. E. Ohlsens Enke, Copenhagen, Denmark.) H.C. October 18, 1951. 
[10] 

HARRISON’S GIANT ZITTAU. (Sent by Messrs. Harrison & Sons 
(Maidstone) Ltd., Maidstone, Kent.) H.C. October 18, 1951. [11] 

KELSAE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Laing & Mather 
Ltd., The King’s Seedsmen, Kelso, Scotland.) H.C. October 18, 1951. [33] 

OSMASTON TRIUMPH. (Raised, introduced and sent by ‘The 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., Horticultural Department, Osmaston 
Park Road, Derby.) H.C, October 18, 1951. [34] 

SOHAM WONDER. (Raised, introduced and sent by Mr. J. W. Boyce, 
Soham, Ely, Cambs.) H.C. October 18, 1951. [18] 

SUTTON’S IMPROVED READING. (Introduced and sent by 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons Ltd., Reading, Berks.) H.C. October 18, 1951. [19] 

UP-TO-DATE. (Sent by Messrs. Cooper, Taber & Co., go Southwark 
Street, London, S.E. 1.) H.C. October 18, 1951. [42] 

WINTER KEEPER. (Introduced and sent by Messrs. G. R. Vatter 
Ltd., Berne, Switzerland.) H.C. October 18, 1951. [5] 

WROXTON SELECTED. (Sent by Messrs. Watkins & Simpson Ltd. 
27 Drury Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2.) H.C. October 18, 1951. 


[46] 
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BOOK NOTES 


“Trees and Shrubs hardy in the British Isles.” By W. J. Bean, C.V.O., 
1.S.0., V.M.H. Ed. VII: Vol. 1, A.-E, xviii+704 pp., 40 plates (1950); Vol. 2, 
F-Q, xii+636 pp., 52 plates (1951); Vol. 3, R-Z, viii+664 pp., 41 plates 
(1951); 8vo. (John Murray, London). 42s. per volume. 


The publication of the late Mr. W. J. Bean’s classic work in 1914 was a notable event 
in the history of British horticulture, for since the appearance of Loudon’s Arboretum 
et Fruticetum Britannicum in 1838 no book in the English language dealing satisfactorily 
with the trees and shrubs cultivated in Great Britain had been published. Mr. Bean’s 

of service in the Arboretum at Kew enabled him to write with full knowledge of 

is subject, and his accurate non-technical descriptions of plants and reliable notes on 

their appearance, behaviour, propagation and cultivation have made the work almost 

indispensable to gardeners. The third volume published in 1933 dealt with a vast 

number of the less hardy woody plants and proved a valuable supplement to the first 
two volumes. 

The new edition has been eagerly awaited by all who have grown familiar with the 
original work. The new volumes have the same format and binding as the old, and 
their contents follow the same convenient arrangement. About one-sixth of the first 
volume is occupied by twenty-seven chapters opening with an interesting account of 
eminent collectors and cultivators of trees and shrubs from the middle of the sixteenth 
century onwards, passing on to the subjects of propagation, cultivation and maintenance. 
There follow most useful lists of trees and shrubs for special purposes such as street 
planting and hedging, or possessing outstanding merit in respect of foliage, colour or 
habit. The second and main part of the work is made up of descriptive articles on the 
species and varieties of trees and shrubs arranged alphabetically under their scientific 
names. The authorities and family names are given, together with English names and 
synonyms where such exist. There are also many references to illustrations in the 
Botanical Magazine. The number of species described has been greatly increased to 
take into account the numerous introductions to cultivation from the Far East during the 
past thirty years or so. Of the genus Rhododendron, for example, the number described 

risen from 110 in 1914 to nearly 350 in 1951. 

To the formidable task of revision Mr. Bean devoted the last few years of his life, 
and the finished work bears abundant evidence of his diligence and care. Even so, one 
cannot, after critical perusal of its pages, unreservedly accept the publishers’ statement 
that the book has been completely revised. Many passages have been reprinted from 
the first edition unchanged, although nearly forty years’ further experience of the plants 
concerned would seem to demand different treatment; there are some surprising omis- 
sions of species and modern horticultural varieties; and some discreparcies in nomen- 
clature which are likely to be: a source of confusion to the ordinary reader. 

As an example to illustrate the first of these criticisms we may quote from the 
article on Disanthus cercidifolius, concerning which the author wrote in 1913: “‘A plant 
at Kew 3 ft. high, growing in peaty soil in a bed of heaths, is in excellent condition, and 
was not injured in the least in the winter of 1908-9.” This passage, reappearing in the 
new edition, gives a completely false impression of the rate of growth of the plant. 
Again, of Cotoneaster glaucophylla Franchet the new edition says “‘It was in cultivation 
at Kew in 1914, having been sent there from Caerhays. It is now pretty widely spread 
in gardens and grows freely.”” Yet we find under the heading C. serotina the statement “I 
have not seen the true C. glaucophylla Franchet in the living state and it may not be in 
cultivation.” Then of Rosa Moyesti we are told that it “‘ promises to be one of the 
most attractive of wild roses.’’ May one not yet assume, after nearly half a century, 
that it has fulfilled its early promise? 

Among the excellent plants omitted we may note Camellia x Williamsii, Drimys 
Winteri var. latifolia, Paeonia lutea var. Ludlowtt, Rubus trilobus, Viburnum x Fuddii 
and Viburnum x ‘Carlcephalum.’ Of Camellia japonica we learn that its popularity 
declined after the middle of the nineteenth century, but no hint is given of its recent 
restoration to public favour. The recommended varieties of Calluna vulgaris are 
precisely the same as in 1914; the modern ones are ignored. Of about sixty Rhodo- 
dendron hybrids prescribed nearly one-half fail to attain the one-star standard of The 
Rhododendron Handbook. 

Many inconsistencies in nomenclature have occurred through incomplete revision. 
Thus, Mahonia of the main part of the book is called Berberis in some of the early 
chapters, and other genera for which more than one name is used are Campsis, Chamae- 
daphne, Aronia and Sorbus. The article on Cydonia is likely to puzzle many readers. 
The common quince Cydonia oblonga is described here, and the author has elected to 
include the ornamental-flowered Japanese and Chinese quinces for which the generic 
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name Chaenomeles is now commonly accepted by botanists and gardeners alike. This 
treatment would have been tolerable if he had retained the specific epithets at one time 
generally used in combination with Cydonia to denote the several species. But for 
Cydonia Maulei T. Moore (properly styled Chaenomeles japonica (Thunb.) Lindley) he 
has revived the Cydonia japonica of Lindley. For Cydonia japonica Persoon (the familiar 
‘Japonica’ of gardens, the correct name of which is Chaenomeles speciosa (Sweet) Nakai) 
he retains Cydonia Lagenaria Loisel. The index introduces a further complication by 
suggesting that both are synonymous with Chaenomeles Lagenaria (Loisel.) Koidz. 

It is regrettable that so valuable a book should be marred by defects of this kind. In 
a lesser work they might be overlooked, but in one so important they cannot be. It is 
to be hoped that in the preparation of any future edition they may be expunged. 
N. K. GOULD 


“Hedges, Shelter-Belts and Screens.” By A. D.C. Le Sueur. 128 pp. Illus 
(Country Life.) 15s. 
Except for Chapter 1, which delves into the history of hedges, this is a book on 
eee things, and presented in such a way that it should be kept handy on the 
kshelves of all gardeners and farmers who take, or should take, a serious interest in 


- their hedges, shelter-belts and screens. I would particularly advise every Young 
Farmers’ Club to have a copy available for their members. 
: Two chapters deal with ornamental hedges, and these are divided into evergreen 


: and deciduous subjects which are more generally used. The lists given are far from 
1 being complete, but should prompt the thoughtful planter to think of other plants 
similar to those mentioned. I was, however, surprised to notice that Pyracanthas 
have been omitted from the section on evergreens. 

The author is, I think, in error in regarding Lonicera nitida as the Yunnan Honey- 
| suckle, as this name rightfully belongs to Lonicera pileata var. yunnanensis, which now- 
adays is generally considered preferable to Lonicera nitida. 
| I cannot agree that Laurustinus makes a weak hedge and, incidentally, it is doubtfu 
i if this should be classified under Laurels. 
| | Much useful advice is given on such cultural details as planting and clipping, and 


the tools considered necessary are described. 
Mr. Le Sueur is undoubtedly very much at home when dealing with the chapters 
on Tree Screens, Agricultural Hedges and Farm Shelter-Belts. Particular emphasis is 
laid on the suitability of Poplars and Willows as screens, and reference is made to the 
Forestry Commission’s Leaflet No. 27 for those who wish to raise their own Poplars. 
Populus candicans, however, will not be generally accepted as the botanical name for the 
Canadian Poplar. 
The chapter on Agricultural Hedges is crammed with useful information, and the 
. practice of laying a hedge is well described. 


Farm Shelter-Belts occupy two chapters, and these should be read not only by 
those who contemplate planting, but also those who may be a little impetuous about 
; clearing existing belts simply because a few more acres may thus be added to the farm. 
: The illustrations on page 94 should be studied in this connection. 

’ A short chapter is given on Coast Screens and Shelter-Belts, but a wider range of 

: plants might well have been given. 

Finally, there is a chapter on Hedges, Trees and the Law, and this sets out in 
clear language many of the points which we all think we know, but about which, after 

f all, we may be somewhat shaky. The inclusion of poisonous plants in hedges, and 

: the liability attached thereto, is dealt with. 

Several examples are given where relevant of the costs of various operations, such 
as planting, but in each case, where I have tested these, the prices are less than I con- 
sider they should be, and the reader is advised not to accept them for any specified work 
without getting up-to-date estimates. 

are twenty-eight very useful illustrations and a four-page index. 
F. P. KNIGHT 


“Estate Forestry.” By Sir William Ling Taylor, C.B.E. 200 pp. Illus. 
(Crosby, Lockwood & Son, Ltd.) 15s. 


“No rural question in Great Britain needs approach with greater understanding 
and sympathy t the problem of the Private Woodlands.” 

This statement, made at the beginning of the author’s preface, is a fact with which 
no one, knowledgeable as regards British forestry, can possibly disagree. 

Sir William Taylor, himself possessing the understanding and sympathy required, 
has produced a book which will be of the greatest interest and value, not only to those 
actually practising forestry, but also to the many who are interested, or require inter- 
esting in the subject. 
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Although emphasis is laid on the fact that it is i ible to cover the whole of 
forestry in one book, the author ap quite ad to have dealt with the major 
problems that face the forester cody. 

Perhaps the most outstanding chapter is that which deals with the very vexed 
question of “Compound Interest in Forestry.” This problem is discussed in a practical, 
matter-of-fact manner, and should be of considerable interest to those foresters who 
are apt to be swayed by the economist. 

book is avowedly non-technical. It is easy to read and to understand. The 
photographs are good and carefully chosen, but the number could have been doubled 
with advantage. 

The author expresses the hope that this book will help to clarify ideas. It will. 
A. D. C. LE SUEUR 


“Vegetable Growers’ Guide.” By Chas. H. Oldham, N.D.H. 472 pp. Illus. 
(Crosby Lockwood.) 25s. 

For a long time there has been a need for a standard textbook covering all aspects 
of vegetable production. Professor Stoughton, in his Foreword to Vegetable Growers’ 

ide, points out how, with few exceptions, most books on this subject show ‘“‘a 
depressing similarity in approach and outlook.” Mr. Oldham achieves distinction by 
a eer a work which is different from so many which have preceded it on the same 
subject. 

He has had ample opportunity in his capacity as Horticultural Officer with the 
Ministry of Agriculture to acquaint himself with growers’ methods and their difficul- 
ties, and he has been able to put those opportunities to advantage by producing a book 
which is both comprehensive and authoritative. 

By treating his subject from a commercial standpoint, the author does not place 
this book beyond the interest of the amateur gardener. There are forty-five chapters, 
each dealing with a different crop. Whether grown in the open, frame or greenhouse, 
each is outlined plainly and concisely from its botanical features right through to the 
fina) operations of harvesting and marketing. Descriptions in some chapters are 
necessarily brief as prominence has been given to crops of major value. 

Anyone who contemplates writing on pests and diseases is faced with material 
which is legion. This field has been handled by the author in such a way as to cover 
all the necessary data which the gardener is likely to need. There are some growers, 
of the older school, who consider the analytical chemist a menace to mankind: but it 
can be safely stated that, whatever one’s views, the modern approach and remedies 
have been admirably set out by Mr. Oldham. 

In two Appendices there is sound advice on “Machinery and Irrigation”’; there is 
also an Appendix on “Crop Recording.” 

The volume is well illustrated and should make an appeal to students of horticul- 
ture as well as to commercial and amateur growers. 

J. A. SECRETT 


“The Book of the Geranium.” By John E. Cross. 184 pp. Col. pls. 
(Saturn Press.) 18s. 


The title of this book is slightly misleading, for it deals not with the genus Geranium 
but with the plants commonly known as Geraniums in gardens, i.e. members of the 
genus Pelargonium. It is generally recognized that interest in Pelargoniums has now 
revived, especially in zonal Pelargoniums, and to these Mr. Cross devotes much of 
his book. Conditions in Britain are very different from those across the Atlantic 
envisaged in the useful American work, Geraniums, Pelargoniums, by Helen van Pelt 
Wilson, published in 1946, and we are accordingly grateful for a British book. In this 
country there has been no serious attempt to deal with the subject since Robert Sweet’s 
Geraniaceae in the reign of George IV, apart from Peter Grieve’s little book History 
of variegated zonal Pelargoniums published in 1868 with a second edition in 1869, and 
sporadic reports on trials held by The Royal Horticultural Society. Of the 130 
varieties listed by Grieve, and even of 150 listed by Walter Wright in 1902, hardly a 
score can be found in current catalogues. Mr. Cross believes that about 400 are 
available in this country but the American Pelargonium Society has already registered 
nearly 5,000 names. At present there is much confusion in nomenclature and some of 
the identifications by Mr. Cross will probably be questioned. The historical aspect 
has still to be investigated thoroughly. Strange as it may seem, we have yet to learn 
the full history of that most widely cultivated variety, everybody’s scarlet (actually 
vermilion) Geranium ‘Paul Crampel,’ which was put into commerce in 1892, not 1902 
as stated in this book. The cultural directions form the most valuable part of this very 
readable and interesting book. Mr. Cross writes from practical experience and has 
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profited from that of others, notably the veteran Mr. Clifton of Chichester. The 
results of experiments with artificial light, tabulated at the end, should prove a useful 
guide to those interested in interior decoration. The illustrations, some of them from 
the water-colours of Mr. Anthony Lake, are attractive. 


MARTIN ROBERTS 


“Drawings of British Plants.”” By S. Ross-Craig. Part 5. Illus. (G. Bell.) 
10s. 

Miss Ross-Craig’s courageous and public-spirited venture of illustrating the 
British flora with detailed drawings is brought a little nearer to completion by the 
publication of this fifth part which is devoted to the family Caryophyllaceae. Sixty-six 
species are portrayed, among them the mysterious little Sagina Boydii. This part 
maintains the high standard that characterizes the earlier parts. 


W. T. STEARN. 


“The New Chrysanthemum Treasury.” By J. H. Goddard. 262 pp. Illus. 
(W. H. & L. Collingridge Ltd.). 15s. od. 

j A book on Chrysanthemums by Mr. J. H. Goddard must be full of useful informa- 

tion, for who has not heard of Mr. Goddard and his successes at Shows throughout 

England and there can be few who have not gained by his readiness to impart knowledge 

to all who seek advice or through his articles in gardening papers; his knowledge is 

recognized and respected throughout the whole world wherever Chrysanthemums are 


grown. 

This book covers every aspect of Chrysanthemum growing and exhibiting as it 
1 affects the amateur grower. Being a practical grower, exhibitor and judge he can give 
| ali sections of the Chrysanthemum community useful hints and advice. The black 
. and white pictures in this book are excellent though they do not in every case illustrate 
the best methods as set out in the text. Some very good colour plates are used—perhaps 
the best we have seen in a popular book on Chrysanthemums but they are not all 
correctly named. Pride of place is given to a picture in colour of ‘Harold Alston’—an 
excellent reproduction which does full justice to the colour of the variety. How dis- 
appointed many readers will be when they attempt to grow this variety and find how 
difficult it is to produce a healthy crop. 

In the amateur and trade press we have read a lot in recent years of the need to 
reduce the number of varieties in our catalogues. This book, instead of giving a con- 
cise list of absolutely reliable sorts, gives a list of over 630 varieties from which the 
reader is left to make his choice. In some cases the varieties are not classified according 
to the published list of the National Chrysanthemum Society. Some bad mistakes have 
been made here. 

The beginner who can get such good advice frorn the first 157 pages will be left 
bewildered by the hundred pages of names. There are varieties which may be very 
good but they are too old to be found in most catalogues: others are so new that only 
their raisers have grown them. 

In spite of these criticisms this is a good book and most useful so far as the first 
i 157 pages are concerned. 


JOHN B. STEVENSON. 


“*A Book of Trees.”” By Adrian Hill. 103 plates. (Faber and Faber Ltd.) 3os. 


3 There are many books on trees and artists have for long been interested in featuring 
their forms in winter as well as in summer. It is doubtful, however, whether these 
drawings will help many people to identify their trees. A number of the specimens 

unfortunately are not very typical of the species intended nor are many characteristic 

features, such as the peculiar bark of the Sweet Chestnut, shown. 


“Air Layering with Polythene Film.” An additional note. 


Mr. Joseph Forster of Marlow, Buckinghamshire, has pointed out that the Scotch 
Electrical Tape No. 33 mentioned in the article “Air Layering with Polythene Film” 
in the April, 1952 JOURNAL has been made in this country for some years and is sold 
in any stationers under the name of “‘Speedfix,” Adhesive Tape or “Sellotape’’. Scotch 
Tape in the U.S.A. was simply the original name given to Transparent Cellulose 
Film coated with a self-adhesive transparent coating. 


any of the articles 


The contents of this volume copyright. For permission to 
- application should be made to the 
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Regd. Design 
No. 854724 


@) Allen 


ALL PURPOSE 


WATER CART 


is the next best thing to having water on tap, 
because it gives you plenty of water right beside 
you, where you want it. 

Its usefulness doesn’t end with carrying 
water, either. Any liquid or solid (sand, soil, 
cement, fertilizers, etc.) can be carted anywhere 
——easily and without waste. 

Six sizes (15 to 50 gallons capacity). Three 
types of wheels: Solid or Pneumatic Rubber 
Tyred or unbreakable All-Steel Wheels. 
Welded Tubular Steel Frame and Heavily 
Galvanised Container. Stocked by George 
Munro’s, Carter’s, Sutton’s —in fact by all good 
Horticultural Sundriesmen and Hardwaremen. 


GORN, 


Tel: Monarch 2978 


London Office: 23 Lawrence Lane, E.C.2. 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE, Ltd. 


BUCKHURST WORKS, FRANT, Sussex. 


Phone: Frant 247 


Manufacturers of :— 


Commercial Glasshouses, 
Alpine Houses, 

Orchid Houses, 
Carnation Houses, 
General Purpose Houses, 
Garden Frames, etc. 


Constructed of Imported Hardwood of selected species. 
Painting unnecessary. Upkeep cost negligible. 


Illustrated catalogues free on application. 


The ‘P)l)P of the year!.. {A 
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A never-ending 
May— 


321. Lawn Broom 
with its selected pene- 


wees fibres, gives the 
** Real Spring Tonic.”” 


(Lasts at least 3 years) 
Can also be used for 
leaves and paths. 
— — 
8/3 10/6 16/6 
All complete with 
andies. Carr. Paid. 


322. Ladies’ Light- 
weight Lawn Broom. 
12in. Double Row. 
Complete with handle 
8/3. Carr. Paid. 
All ¢ of rin 
tural Brushes in Stock. 
Sent Carriage Paid. 


Special Terms for: 
Nurseries . Golf Clubs 


We are sorry we shall 
. NOT be at Chelsea this 


¢ year. 
cCookK’s 
Brush Manufacturers. Est. 1814 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, Norfolk 


MOBILE 
A NEW PNEUMATIC SPRAYER 


@ 
Send for fully illustrated descriptive leaflet 
The Four Oaks Spraying Machine Co. Ltd. 


Four Oaks, Birmingham 
FOUR OAKS 305 & 1560 


We specialise in Garden Furniture and 
i Portable Buildings of distinction and 


quality 
Leaflet on request 


W. STANMORE 


Garden Furniture Manufacturer & Portable 
Building Works 
WATLINGTON, Oxon. 
Watlington 77 


NATURAL & WONDERFUL FERTILISERS 
OF LASTING BENEFIT TO THE SOIL 


P. 


every grain pure organic plant food. 
Gean and economical! in use. 


Carton: 7 Ibs., 4/6 


Bags: 
14 Ibs., 8/3; 28 Ibs., 15/6 
56 Ibs., 28/— ; 1 cwt., 48/- 


Lobin 


REGO. 


Soluble dried blood 
for liquid manure. 


Packets 6d. and 1/- 
Bags 2/6and 4/6 


Sole Manufacturers : 
MIDLAND CATTLE PRODUCTS LTD., 
BIRMINGHAM 5 
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COILED STAKES 


These light, flexible stakes of galvanised mild 
steel are neat, unobtrusive and practically 
everlasting. They cannot harbour pests 
or disease germs and are quickly and 
easily adaptable to a wide variety of 

uses in greenhouses and in the open. Ez 
A vast improvement on old-fashionec 
staking. No tying needed. 


ORDER COILED STAKES NOW FOR 
TOMATOES, PEAS, BEANS, SWEET 
PEAS, CLIMBING ROSES, etc. 


56" long PERDOZ.13/6 PER 100 £4 10s. 
40’ long PERDOZ.12/- PER 100 £4 0s. 
4 0’ (Light) PERDOZ.10/6 PER 100 £3 10s. 
Orders 10/- and over carriage paid. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


WILKINSON 
SWORD 


POCKET 


A Cut above 
the rest 


@ Cuts with surgical precision @ Powerful yet 
compact @ Rust resisting sword steel blades 
@ It goes comfortably into the pocket @ The handiest pruner 
ever designed for the gardener. 

See it for yourself and admire the modern concealed spring and the clever 
sliding clip. 

AVAILABLE FROM ALL STOCKISTS 

Write for descriptive leaflet G2 of full range of Pruning Shears (12/6 to 25/-) and Garden Shears (27/6 to 50/-). 


THE WILKINSON SWORD CO. LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W.4. 
Makers of the famous Wilkinson Razor. 
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BLACKMOOR ESTATE 
LISS, HANTS. 


LORD WOLMER’S NURSERIES 


The great reputation which the produce of these 
Nurseries has attained is due to the following 
factors : 

(/) e+ root stocks recommended by East Malling 

Research Station are employed. 

(2) All trees are grafted with selected strains. 

(3) The trees are grown in particularly fine sand 
witha rainfall which induces 
fine root when 
transplanted to better they “respond 
immediately . 

(4) Cultivation and spraying in the Nurseries are 
meticulous, continuous and scientific. 

(5) The Nurseries, being part of a large farm, can 
be periodically rested in rotation with other 


crops. 
(6) Only first-class trees are sold. All injured 
specimens are ruthlessly eliminated. 


APPLES, PEARS, CHERRIES, PLUMS and 
PEACHES, RASPBERRIES, STRAWBERRIES, 
BLACK CURRANTS, etc. 
in all leading varieties 
ROOTSTOCKS from our own Stool Beds 
Apples (certified) Nos. I, Il, VII, IX, XVI 
Quince A, B, C, and Myrobolan B 


Prices strictly competitive and may be had on 
application 
Packing and carriage extra 
Apply : THE MANAGER (R.H.S.) 
NURSERY OFFICE, BLACKMOOR, LISS, HANTS 


BENTLEY’S 
Chrysanthemum Feriiliser 


FOR LATE INDOOR VARIETIES 
No.1. Use before flower buds form 


No. 2. Use after flower buds have formed 
BENTLEY’S 
EARLY -FLOWERING 


Chrysanthemum Fertiliser 
FOR EARLY OUTDOOR VARIETIES 


A scientifically combined fertiliser for 
both base and top dressing 


Prices of No. 1, No. 2 and “ Early- 
Flowering 
1 cwt. 52/6; 56 ibs. 30/-; 28 Ibs. 16/6; 
14 Ibs. 9/-; 7 Ibs. 5/6; Cartons 3/3 
Carriage paid on | cwt. and over 


Free copy of Price List on request 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists 
BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


THE 
TREE SPECIALIST CO. LTD. 


Every Description of 


TREE WORK 


TREE SURGERY 


POLLARDING 
PRUNING 
PRESERVATION 
SPRAYIN 
Experienced men 
under expert 
supervision 
ESHER, 
OXTED, 
WINCHESTER, 
ETc, Head Office: 
TREE SPECIALISTS’ 
NURSERY, 
ROUNDSTONE, 
Telephone: EAST PRESTON, 


RUSTINGTON 1679 


ASTOR 
SHEARS 


This ingenious invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut both ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making a straighter, 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. 


Price 30/- 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blade and the cutting knives of the Flexa are 
made of thin steel strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a “ shaving *’ cut, the Flexa 
does not *‘ pull *’ the grass, and wil! cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as high as 10°. The blades 
are self-sharpening, reversible and renewable. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years. 


STAND No. 53 
Eastern Avenue, Chelsea Show 


Please write for particulars to :— 


The FLEXA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey. 
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“When plants have banquets” 


The choice we're sure 
For food and drinks 
is Liquinure 


Plants can have banquets—and without 
hangovers—if they are fed on Liquinure. 
They show how they like it by the way they 
thrive—for Liquinure is both food and drink 
to all plants. 

Plants absorb their nourishment from the 
soil in Liquid form only, through the tiny 
hair roots, and Liquinure is a scientifically adjusted for every type of plant and every 
compounded plant food—a liquid food— stage of growth and what is more its rapid 
which provides just what they need in the action means that plants mature earlier. 
only form they can absorb it. Liquinure Liquinure is sold everywhere in 3 types, 
makes up those deficiencies in the soil which | General, Tomato Special and Flower Special, 
mean the difference between poor or average at1/gand3/6perbottle. Half gallon, 13/6, 
crops and real abundance. Strength carriage paid. 


and frequency of applicatio b 
a sab alin Write for a copy of 128 pp. book “ Liquid 
Manure Gardening,” 1/0, post free, from 


LIQUINURE ¢ LIQUINURE SALES 


PLANT FOOD BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


STRAWSON 
GLASSHOUSES 


ARE WARMER, KINDER TO ALL PLANT LIFE 
When Softwood per- 
mits are not available 
we can build in Empire 
Hardwoods, and we are 
only too pleased to handle 
all matters in connection 
with Licence Applica- 
tions, on behalf of our 
clients. 


See our Exhibits 
at Chelsea Show 
May 20th — 23rd 


Write for List RHJ.52. A wide selection of Garden Frames, Glasshouse Boilers, and 25,000 pipes, valves a 
fittings of every size always in stock. Chain Lath Blinds—the Glasshouse shading ‘ par excellence '—made to order. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 


BUILDERS OF GOOD GLASSHOUSES SINCE 1892 


HORLEY ————— SURREY 
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GAZANIAS 
Lainson’s Superb Strain 
| have by careful selection over the past few 
years raised some very striking and beauti- 
ful varieties, many of them having the added 
quality of opening, and staying open much 
better than has previously been the case. 
Here listed are a few of them. 


Gazania ‘* Newick Brilliant,’ brilliant red. 

G. *‘Newick Buttercup,’ Buttercup yel- 
low, green centre zone. 

G. *‘Newick Charm,’ Rose pink, very 
beautifully marked. 

G. ‘ Newick Flame,’ one of the best. 

G. ‘Newick Orange,’ the best orange, 
very prostrate. 

G. ‘ Newick Peach,’ a really lovely variety. 

G. ‘ Newick Tangerine,’ a true tangerine 
with black markings. 

G. ‘ Newick Maroon,’ bottle-green mark- 
ings. 

All these varieties at 2/6 each. Send for 
full list, other specialities. 
Alpines, Heathers, Dwarf Azaleas and 

Rhododendrons. 


RONALD E. HARDWICK 


(formerly Chez Nous Nurseries) 


The Nurseries, NEWICK, Sussex 


H.M. Queen 
Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother 


for 
TREES & SHRUBS 


Growers commercially of the greatest 
number of species and varieties hardy 


in the temperate regions 


also 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants 
Roses (including species and Old- 
fashioned varieties) 


Fruit Trees, Bulbs, Summer 
Bedding and Greenhouse Plants, 
Seeds and Sundries 


Please ask for those catalogues in which 


you are interested 


WINCHESTER 


SAVE MONEY 
Buying Young Plants 


During the summer we shall have 
a large stock of young plants of 
Primulas, Meconopsis Baileyi, Gen- 
tians, Delphiniums, Phlox, Lupins 
and many other Alpines and hardy 
plants, which we can supply at 
half our usual price for grown 
plants of the same varieties. These 
young plants are exactly the same 
as those we shall ourselves grow 
on and for which full retail prices 
will be charged in the autumn and 
the following spring. The young 
plants will be large enough to go 
out into their flowering quarters, 
or you can put them in pots, boxes 
or frames for autumn or spring 
planting. Send 1$d. for List. 
H. G. & P. M. LYALL, 


Bricket Wood, Watford, Herts. 
Garston (Watford) 2098 


NYMPHAAS 


ng large 


For ears we have been 
stocks of Hardy Water Lilies 
natural tions. 


condi 
The ,ollowing is a selection from our descriptive 


catalogue, free on request. 


Nymphaea colossea—white flowers, flushed pink, 
reaching 8 inches across. Vigorous. 

12/6 each 

Escarboucle — glowing vermilion- 

crimson with paler sepals. 17/6 each 

Gladstoniana — enormous snow 

white flowers. Fragrant, extremely 

vigorous. 10/6 each 

James Brydon—rich rose-crimson, 
globular blooms, small growing. 

12/6 each 

Laydeckeri lilacea—pinky mauve 

spotted carmine. Leaves flaked with 

brown, fragrant, dwarf. 12/6 each 

Marliacea albida—large white 

flowers with golden stamens. 

Moderate growth. 5/6 each 

Marliacea rosea—iarge blush pink 

flowers, early and continuous. 

Moderate growth. 5/6 each 

Marliacea chromatel!!a—soft prim- 

rose, fragrant flowers, marbled foliage. 

12/6 each 

Mrs. Richmond — exceptionally 
vigorous, flowers of deep pink. 


17/6 each 

oo Somptuosa — rose pink spotted 
white. Vigorous. 12/6 each 
Wm. Falconer—flowers up to 4 
inches across of deep blood-red. 
Small growing. 17/6 each 


WE PROMISE prompt despatch and largest size 
flowering crowns of all varieties. 2/- carriage 
and packing for cash with order. 

D. STEWART & SON LTD. 
Ferndown, Dorset. Est. 1742 
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ARE BEST FOR 


For 30 years 
the leading 
contractors. 


GRASSPHALTE 


HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX. Telephone : MOLESEY 5167 & 3799. Established 192/ 


Orchids 


HUGE STOCKS of CYMBIDIUM 
HYBRIDS from finest parents. Easily 
rown in COOL HOUSE. Many early- 
varieties. Large stocks of 
Cattleyas, Cypripediums and Odonto- 
glossum seedlings. We have 14 houses 
entirely devoted to Orchid Culture. 
Send now for Free 2-Colour Booklet 
‘Simplicity of Orchid Growing.’ 


MANSELL & HATCHER LTD 


Dept. R.H.S., Cragg Wood Nurseries, 
Rawden, Leeds, Yorks, 


JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 

Sundays—preferably by appointment. 

We havea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 

Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 

In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 

of all these fruits ; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 


Telephone : 
Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 
Particulars free : 
JOHNSTON BROS. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


xv 


3 tennis courts 
sports grounds 
playing fields for 
all games 


BAMBOO CANES 


Immediate delivery ex-stock all per 100 


A. Thin B. Med. C. Stout D. Ex. Stout 

s. d. s. d. s. 
12in. 2 6 30 40 5 0 
18in. 3 0 40 5 0 60 
2 fe. 40 60 7 6 10 0 
5 0 70 #+100 15 0 
3 fe. 60 6 0 12 6 17 6 
76 17 6 22 6 
4f. 100 13 6 22 6 27 6 
5f@ 2 0 300 35 0 40 0 
6f. 300 35 0 40 0 45 0 
7f 400 45 0 500 60 0 
Sf. 45 0 60 70 0 
10f. 50 0 600 70 0 80 0 


Orders up to £1 add 2s. post. Carriage paid 
nearest station. C.W.O. 
THE BRITISH BAMBOO CANE CO. LTD. 
52, LANIVET, BODMIN, CORNWALL 


KETTERING LOAM 


Yellow Fibrous as supplied for many 
years to the leading Nurserymen and 
Horticulturists. From our own virgin 
loam fields. Quotations from 1 cwt. 
upwards, truck loads, or delivery by 
our own Road Transport. 
Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand and 
Nottingham Marl. 


KETTERING ~ FUEL co. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING 4 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone : 3059 


HOLLYBUSH NURSERIES 
A. B. MacGregor, M.A. 
S. P. MacGregor, M.A., PH.D. 


MACKERYE END, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
TEL. : HARPENDEN 3427 


Our exhibit of hardy border and rock 


PENSTEMONS 


gained the high award of a Silver Lindley 
Medal! at the 1950 Chelsea Show. 
In addition to an unequalled selection in this 
valuable genus, we can offer a very wide range 
of the best types of — herbaceous and rock 
plants. 


Please send for our catalogues. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
(Chelsea Show—Site No. 99) 


This is the month for 
planting Evergreens, 
and many Shrubs and 
Climbers in pots can 
also be planted safely 
now. 
PARK ROAD NURSERIES 


KINGSTON ° SURREY 
Telephone: KIN 0296. 


GARDEN 
STONE 


for PAVING, ROCKERY & WALLING 


All descriptions available. Inspection invited 
Price List on application 


FITZPATRICKS 


STONE MERCHANTS 


455 OLD FORD ROAD, LONDON, E.3 
Telephone : ADVance 299! 


“ RIVIERA ” SCREENING 


In Panels Durable 
5’ 10” high attractive,. 
6’ jong, low price. 

37/6. 

Made of Also osier 
oak frames and hazel 
filled with Wattle 
split bam- . Hurdles 
boo canes. 


and wovenwood seats and tables 
in teak, a lovely knotless hardwood. 


GERALD GILMER LTD. 
LEWES iszz 


AND AT BISHOP’S WALTHAM 


Tel.: 1640 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 


GARDENING GLOVES 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS 
(SPECIALITY) 
THORN-PROOF PRUNING GLOVES. 
Soft and pliable, in all sizes, and as 
supplied to the Fellows of R.H.S. 
since 1920, 

WRITE OR CALL 
ADA EVERITT, Glove Maker 
28 OAKLEY GARDENS, CHELSEA, S.W.3 
Tel. : Flaxham 2369 


Smail’s Garden Shop 


Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Bedding Plants 
Alpine and Hardy Perennial Plants 
Insecticide Sprays and Dusts 
Fungicides - Fertilisers 
Weedhillers for Paths or Lawns 
W. SMAIL, THE GARDEN SHop, 


44/46, Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 


One minute from St. Fames’ | 
Five minutes from R.H.S. H. 
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Yes Mr. Gay, it is indeed time to check 
up on requirements for Spring Sowings and 
Plantings. And this year. . . 

I know—this year you must watch 
expenditure more closely than ever! So, be 
careful to buy only what you know will give 
you the best results, No use wasting money 
on inferior Composts if your profit margin 
a through bad Germination and damping 
off. 

Aclaim for your own products, Mr. Gay ? 

Certainly! And so sure am I that my 
John Innes Composts will stand comparison 
—both in quality and price—with any on the 
market, I’m prepared to send a generous 
sample (stock quality, of course) for test to 
anyone who cares to write. 

That seems proof of your confidence— 
and very open-handed if I may say so! 

Ah, but I want to mike this offer io 

genuinely intrested growers, so I propose to 
charge 1/— to make sure that the enquiries 
are bona fide and also to cover packing and 
postage. 
I'll be interested to try that—and if 
it’s as good as I hear, then at 12/9* a ewt. 
I shall certainly have a good buy when I 
order. 

Fine, I hope to hear from you, but do 
make it soon because orders at this time of 
the year are heavy, and no one wants to be 
delayed! By the way, I'll have a new Plant 
Catalogue ready soon if you'd care to remind 
me to send you one. I’ll leave you to it now, 
so cheerio—and don’t forget, Gay’s the word 
for Quality. 

*12/9 per cwt. up to 10 cwts. 

12/- per cwt. for 11 ewt.-20 cwt. 

quotations over 20 cwt. 


J. C. GAY 


“FAIRWAYS,” STATION ROAD, 
PERSHORE worRcs. 


Tel. Pershore 288 


This modern 
derris does 
the trick ! 


kills a wider range of insect pests 

than most other kinds of insecticide. 
For Aphis, Caterpillar, 
Thrips, Red Spider, etc. 


—® 


SHELL 
LIQUID 
DERRIS 


contains its own wetting agent 
to make it go further 
and reach more pests. 


*A useful month-by-month spraying 
calendar may be had free on request 


Shell Chemicals Limited 


(DISTRIBUTORS) 


Norman House, 106-109 Strand, London, W.C.2. 
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Why you can buy a 
‘Plant Protection’ product 


with confidence 


Behind the ‘Plant Protection’ product 
that you buy to deal with the weeds, 
insect pests or diseases in your garden 
lie three things that ensure its excellence. 
The first is research by Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries Ltd., parent company of 
Plant Protection Ltd. Thousands of new 
chemicals are constantly being evolved, 
some of which are likely to be of value 
in horticulture. At the second stage, 
Plant Protection’s own research station 
at Fernhurst arranges trials of these 


throughout this country—and abroad. 
At stage three, our Yalding factory—in 
the Garden of England—decides the 
form—dust, liquid or soluble powder 
~in which the ordinary gardener can 
best use it. Scientists and growers from 
ail parts of the world bring their plant 
protection problems to Fernhurst and 
Yalding. When you buy a bottle or a 
tin bearing the words ‘A Plant Protec- 
tion Product’ you have the benefit of 
the same knowledge, thought and skill. 


So when you have a garden problem ask your retailer for the ‘ Plant 
Protection’ product that will deal with it. Here are three typical ones. 


‘ VERDONE’ 
KILLS LAWN WEEDS 
Simply applied with a watering 
can, ‘ Verdone’ makes easier 
than ever before the produc- 
tion of perfect weed-free lawns. 

From 3/- 


*SYBOL’ 

KILLS INSECT PESTS 
‘Sybol’ kills more garden 
pests than any other insecti- 
cide. [It can be used on 
flowers, fruit and vegetables. 


‘TULISAN’ 
CONTROLS MILDEW 


Garden plants are often ruined 
by mildew, black spot or rust. 
*Tulisan’ will protect them— 
and can be combined with 
* Sybol.’ From 2/3. 


Printed by Spottiewoode, Ballantyne & Co. Ltd., London and Colchester. 
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